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THE MARINERS SLEEP BY THE 
SBA. 
The mariners sleep by the sea. 
The wild wind comes up from the sea, 
It wails round the tower, and it 
blows through the grasses, 
It scatters the sand o’er the graves 
where it passes, 
And the sound and the scent of the sea. 


The white waves beat up from the 
shore, 
They beat on the church by the shore, 
They rush round the gravestones 
aslant to the leeward, 
And the wall and the mariners’ 
graves lying seaward, 
That are banked with the stones from 
the shore. , 


For the huge sea comes up in the 
storm, 
Like a beast from the lair of the 
storm, 
To claim with its ravenous leap, and 
to mingle 
The mariners’ bones with the surf 
and the shingle 
That it rolls round the shore in the 
storm. 


There is nothing beyond but the sky, 
But the sea and the slow-moving sky, 
Where a cloud from the gray lifts the 
gleam on its edges, 
Where the foam flashes white from 
the shouldering ridges, 
As they crowd on the uttermost sky. 


The mariners sleep by the sea. 
Far away there’s a shrine by the sea; 
The pale women climb up the path 
to it slowly, 
To pray to Our Lady of Storms ere 
they wholly 
Despair of their men from the sea. 


The children at play on the sand, 
Where once from the shell-broidered 
sand 
They would watch for the sails com- 
ing in from far places, 
Are forgetting the ships and forget- 
ting the faces 
Lying here, lying hid in the sand. 
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When at night there’s a seething of 
surf, 
The grandames look out o’er the surf, 
They reckon their dead and their 
long years of sadness, 
And they shake their lean fists at the 
sea and its madness, 
And curse the white fangs of the surf. 


But the mariners sleep by the sea. 
They hear not the sound of the sea, 
Nor the hum from the church where 
the psalm is uplifted, 
Nor the crying of birds that above 
them are drifted. 
The mariners sleep by the sea. 
Margaret L. Woods. 


——_———— 


THE KING’S CUPBEARER. 
The Queen is young and the King is 
old, 
For hairs of gray wed tresses of gold; 
He, garrulous-foul; she, maiden-cold, 
Than lilies of Eden fairer. 
Woven glances might intertwine, 
Wordless missives of hers and mine, 
Looks that cross o’er the light o’ the 
wine,— 
But I am the King’s cupbearer. 


Rose or amber, the brimming cup 

At the boisterous banquet I proffer up: 

The Queen but sips where the King 
doth sup, 

Her crown overweights its wearer. 
Once for a moment her fingers slim 
Touched with mine on the carven rim, 
Cool as dew in the twilight dim— 

But I am the King’s cupbearer. 


Thro’ the shattered gateway the rabble 
brawls 

The guards lie slain by the blazing 
walls, 

There is fire and blood in the trampled 
halls— 

If he be slain they will spare her, 
I might carry her far to a love-bright 


eee 
But I drink to the dregs: Here, sword 
in hand, , 
For his last defence, at his door I 
stand ,— 
For I am the King’s cupbearer. 


May Byron. 
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CHINESE CHANGES. 


By ADMIRAL OF THE FLEET SIR EDWARD SEYMOUR. 


Either of the two great Empires 
whose respective subjects are estimated 
as nearly equal in umbers and whose 
combined inhabitants comprise two- 
fifths of the whole population of the 
world may well claim attention from 
other nations, but at this moment spe- 
cial interest is aroused by the startling 
events occurring in China. 

The well-known lines in which the 
poet Crabbe comments on the different 
judgment formed by persons on their 
own conduct and on that of others, are 
even more applicable to the opinions 
of most of us when we consider the 
actions of foreign nations as compared 
with those of our own. And this may 
easily appear to us much more excusa- 
ble because it seems supported by a 
just and laudable patriotism. 

As regards the relations of China 
with Western nations, if I had to hold 
a brief for one side or the other I think 
I should find the Celestial Empire 
much the easiest client to be eloquent 
in the defence of, and the reason is 
very simple. China has never been 
the external aggressor; she has only 
wanted to be left alone, and that was a 
crime which in Western eyes was un- 
pardonable. 

The first Europeans to visit China 
were the Portuguese in 1515, and in 
1558 they obtained the first foreign set- 
tlement there by the grant of Macao. 

The earliest British expedition to 
reach China was, I believe, that of Cap- 
tain Weddell, in 1637, which anchored 
off Macao; but although the East In- 
dia Company then began to trade with 
China, it was nearly a hundred years 
later that we really established regular 
commerce at Canton. 

The embassy of Earl Macartney to 
Pekin in 1793 was the first actual dip- 
lomatic dealing between us and the 


Emperor’s Government, and it gained 
an amount of information about China 
never approached before. 

The second embassy, under Lord 
Amherst in 1816, was a failure owing 
to his objection to perform the “‘Kou- 
tou” and the refusal of the Emperor to 
receive him without it. 

No further personal diplomatic inter- 
views with the Emperor of China were 
attempted by us, and, with the excep- 
tion of a personal interview granted to 
H.R.H. Prince Henry of Prussia by the 
Dowager Empress, I am not sure that 
foreign officials were ever received by 
the virtual occupier of the throne till 
after the termination of the “Boxer” 
rising episode. 

The general history of our dealings 
with the Chinese seems to show less 
animosity on their part than might well 
be expected from a nation not only de- 
sirous of isolation, but whose traditions 
and habits were quite opposed to those 
of the strangers forcing themselves 
upon them; their ignorance of Western 
nations was no doubt even greater than 
ours of them, and the startling differ- 
ence in our appearance, dress, and man- 
ners may easily have helped to earn 
us the name of “Fanqui,” or “foreign 
devil,” even before our conduct in any 
way seemed to support it. 

Our first serious relations with China 
may be said to have been caused by the 
Chinese opposition to the opium trade, 
which by the year 1836 had assumed 
very large proportions; in 1835-6 more 
than 26,000 chests of opium were im- 
ported and their value was estimated 
as over £3,000,000. For this and for 
general information as to our dealings 
with the Chinese from the earliest pe- 
riod, I know no better book than that 
by Mr. J. Bromley Eames, called “The 
English in China.” 
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In 1839, by order of the Emperor, 
over twenty thousand chests of opium 
were destroyed near Canton, and the 
strenuous efforts made by the Chinese 
Government to prevent the importation 
of opium from India contrast in a strik- 
ing manner with our determination to 
prosecute the traffic regardless of their 
wishes, or of anything but the profit to 
be gained from it. When the opium 
question is considered, can anyone 
imagine what our feelings and action 
would be if, for instance, the fabled 
continent of Atlantis arose from the 
deep and, having become populous, pro- 
duced a herb more fascinating than 
tobacco to smoke, but most deleterious 
to the consumer, and this drug, having 
been forbidden by our laws, was never- 
theless forced upon us by superior 
might? 

The rightly called “Opium War’ be- 
gan in 1839, when we seized and oc- 
cupied Hong Kong, which was finally 
ceded to us in 1841. To anyone who 
has been much in China, our existence 
and commerce ‘there without Hong 
Kong seem almost unthinkable. It is 
said that a larger entire tonnage afloat 
passes through Hong Kong annually 
than through any other port in the 
world; this would, of course, include 
Chinese junks and watercraft of any 
kind. 

Till 1842 our operations during the 
opium war were confined to the South 
of China, and mainly to the Canton 
River. In 1841 we occupied the heights 
outside the walls of Canton, but ab- 
stained from storming the walls and 
occupying the city. This leniency, 
though well meant, was no doubt an 
error. The Chinese believed, or at 
least gave out to their people, that 
Canton had proved too strong for us, 
and thus escaped a severe moral] les- 
son which would have greatly strength- 
ened our diplomatic position in future. 

In 1842 our movements extended by 
sea to the Yang-Tse-Kiang River; this 
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was, in fact, our first successful opera- 
tion, ending’ as it did in the Treaty of 
Nankin. 

Our first engagement of this expedi- 
tion was at the mouth of the Woosung 
River, which was followed at once by 
the occupation of Shanghai. After this 
our squadron proceeded to Nankin, 
where no further resistance was offered 
and the treaty was signed on 29th Au- 
gust 1842. 

Our relations with China may be said 
to have continued peaceful till the war 
which arose from the incident of the 
Chinese hauling down the British flag 
on board the lorcha Arrow at Canton in 
October 1856. This was followed by> 
our blockade of the Canton River, af- 


ter the Chinese had burnt the European 


factories at Canton. In 1857 in va- 
rious engagements the fleets of Chinese 
Mandarin junks were destroyed, and 
on 29th December the walls of Canton 
were taken and held. 

It was resolved that the error of 1841 
should not be repeated, so the city of 
Canton was occupied, and was held 
by us till October 1861. 

In 1858 a combined English and 
French naval expedition proceeded to 
the North, and took the Taku Forts at 
the mouth of the Peiho River. On 5th 
June a treaty of peace was signed at 
Tientsing, which was to be ratified 
there the following year; but this being 
refused, in 1859 an unsuccessful at- 
tempt was made to recapture the Taku 
Forts and enter the river. 

In 1860 a powerful English and 
French naval and military expedition 
forced its way to Pekin and obtained 
the equal foreign diplomatic relations 
at that capital which may be said to 
have continued since. 

The present rebellion in China is 
virtually as to its object a repetition 
of the so-called Taeping rebellion, which 
it may therefore be well to recall to 
mind. Neither of them can in any way 
be compared with the “Boxer” rising 
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of 1900, because, while both the first- 
named originated in the desire to shake 
off the Manchu dynasty, expel that 
house from China, and substitute an 
actual Chinese rule, whether monarch- 
ical or republican, the object of the so- 
called “Boxers” was not anti-dynas- 
tic at all, but simply anti-foreign, and 
had for its end the turning the West- 
ern nations, at least officially, out of 
China. 

The Taeping rebellion may be said to 
have begun in 1852, though its origin 
was two or three years earlier. It 
commenced in the southern part of 
China, in the province of Kwang-si, and 
though a small body of rebels did ap- 
proach Pekin—that is, to within a short 
distance of Tientsing—its principal 
operations were confined to the neigh- 
borhood of the Yang-Tse-Kiang River. 

The chief triumph of the Taepings 
was their capture of Nankin in March 
1853; this, the ancient capital of China, 
they declared should be again the seat 
of government. The chief of the re- 
bellion was a man called Hung-siu- 
tsuen, who assumed the title of Tien 
Wang, or Heavenly King. 

One great feature of the Taeping 
rebels was their pretence of being 
Christians. It seems just possible that 
their leader had at first serious ideas 
on the subject, but it is at least equally 
likely that he was actuated by the hope 
of being couritenanced and assisted by 
European nations on account of his re- 
ligious proclivities. 

He took to his establishment an Eng- 
lish missionary, the Rev. Issachar Rob- 
erts, who, after some months spent at 
Nankin, seeing what a mockery their 
Christian pretences were, abandoned 
the rebels. 

The Tien Wang, in spite of his 
senseless and impious claim to be a 
person of the Holy Trinity, neverthe- 
less humbly submitted to reproofs from 
a man called Yang, who assumed the 
title of the Heavenly Father and pro- 
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fessed to be in immediate communica- 
tion with the Divine Ruler of Heaven. 
These men did study our Bible, and 
adopted the Ten Commandments as 
professedly binding themselves, but the 
atrocities committed by their forces 
have seldom been surpassed in history. 

How many lives were sacrificed dur- 
ing the Taeping rebellion it is impossi- 
ble to say, but it was usual for the 
rebels on taking a city to slaughter 
most if not all of its inhabitants, and 
statements as to the total deaths 
caused by the rebellion have varied 
from fourteen to twenty millions. 

It seems as if the Tien Wang, having 
safely installed himself at Nankin, re- 
lapsed into a condition of indolence; he 
was very little seen, and remained 
mostly in his palace, and this lethargy 
on his part probably was the means of 
preventing further conquests, and pos- 
sibly the success of the rebellion. 

In 1860 the Taepings made an attack 
on Shanghai which was easily repulsed, 
and they then continued desultory 
operations in its neighborhood, which, 
in fact, were continued till the end. 

During this time an irregular force 
was raised under the auspices of the 
Tao-tai of Shanghai. It was at first 
commanded by an American filibuster 
named Ward, who on his death in an 
attack near Ningpo was replaced by a 
compatriot of the same class; he in turn 
was succeeded by an officer of the 
Royal Marines, and the command of 
the contingent ultimately, as is known, 
devolved on Charles G. Gordon, then 
a young officer in the Royal Engineers, 
whose splendid leadership gained the 
force under him the name of “The 
Ever-Victorious Army,” which cap- 
tured Nankin, and finally put an end to 
the rebellion. 

The queue, or pigtail, generally worn 
by Chinamen is a Manchu and not a 
Chinese fashion; the Manchus forced 
it on their Chinese subjects, but the 
Taepings reverted to the old habit of 
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simply wearing their hair long all over 
their heads, and were in consequence 
often spoken of as Chang-mows, or 
long-haired. 

It is, perhaps, a remarkable proof of 
the supremacy of the Tartars that they 
should have felt themselves powerful 
enough very soon after their establish- 
ment at Peking to enforce this com- 
mand on the whole of the male popu- 
lation. On the other hand, it is cu- 
rious to observe that the barbarous 
custom of the women’s foot-binding, 
which is of Chinese and not of Manchu 
origin, was kept by the women of 
China, who, one might have thought, 
would have been only too glad to be 
emancipated from it. 

The “Boxer” rising is so recent, and 
therefore so well known and remem- 
bered, that I feel no account of it is 
here required. The most interesting 
Chinese personality concerned therein 
was certainly the Dowager Empress of 
China. I suppose most people have 
read one or more of the lately writ- 
ten books referring to her. It is very 
evident that she wished to get rid of all 
foreigners from China; but during the 
siege of the Legations she alternated 
between hopes of success and fears of 
failure, and thus blew hot and cold, as 
the common saying is. She wielded 
such undoubted power that, had she 
taken a firm line against the foreign- 
ers, the Legations must have fallen in 
spite of their determined and gallant 
defence. It is surprising to me that so 
clever a person, as she certainly was in 
many respects, could have believed it 
possible to turn the Europeans out of 
China, or could have felt otherwise 
than that any violence committed 
against them, however apparently suc- 
cessful for the moment, would be fol- 
lowed by a speedy and terrible ven- 
geance. 

A perusal of the Dowager Empress’s 
life shows her to have been an ultra- 
retrograde in desire and policy; a 
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woman both heartless and selfish, of 
loose morals, and redeemed by no vir- 
tues unless they be decision, determin- 
ation, courage, and a sort of industry, 
or restlessness. Her whole conduct 
towards the young Emperor Kuang 
Hsti was marked by cruelty and ill-feel- 
ing; indeed, she seems to have been de- 
void of all feminine delicacy. That she 
was a woman of great talent and per- 
fect fearlessness is indisputable—few if 
any men could have surpassed her in 
these respects; but if it is true, as re- 
ported that on her death-bed she said, 
“Never again allow any woman to hold 
the supreme power in the State. It is 
against the home law of our dynasty 
and should be strictly forbidden. Be 
careful not to permit eunuchs to med- 
dle in Government matters. The Ming 
dynasty was brought to ruin by 
eunuchs, and its fate should be a 
warning to my people,” it shows that 
she was very conscious of the errors 
she had committed, and when the path 
of earthly power was closing to her she 
felt impelled to express the result of 
her experience. 

A country as large as China could 
hardly be properly governed before the 
invention of railways and electric tele- 
graphs, and that may probably be reck- 
ened as one of the great reasons why 
the various provinces of China often 
differ in their language so as to be un- 
able to understand each other; they 
have no national feeling, and are, in 
fact, quite devoid of what we call pa- 
triotism. My own experience on various 
occasions has very plainly shown me 
that the natives of the North and of the 
South of China have no common love 
of country, no inner feeling that theirs 
is one nation, which, in spite perhaps 
of internal or domestic differences, 
should become one and united when a 
foreign enemy is at their door. 

The missionary question in China 
has at times been an active source of 
ill-feeling towards foreigners. .The 
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earliest Christian missionaries were 
not at first ill-treated, and the Jesuits 
obtained a promising measure of suc- 
cess. To my mind the Pope's refusal 
to countenance the Chinese custom of 
the so-called worship of ancestors was 
an error. In point of fact it is not 
actual worship, because the Chinaman 
expects when dead to benefit by the re- 
ligious exercises of his descendants, 
which custom and belief seem to me 
not at all far removed from prayers for 
the dead. The respect for ancestry is 
a leading feature of the race, and a be- 
lief in a future life is as firm a creed 
with them as with any Christian com- 
munity. It is well known both that 
honors are bestowed on the departed 
and are very highly valued by the liv- 
ing; and, on the other hand, that sen- 
tences of punishment and degradation 
are promulgated, and regarded quite as 
seriously by the descendants as if the 
condemned one were alive. 

No one disputes that an immense 
number of thoroughly good and ear- 
nest men have devoted their lives to 
missionary work in China, and the life 
of an inland missionary in that country 
is often full of self-sacrifice. But there 
are two special features that I think de- 
serve criticism. One is that the mis- 
sionary is too often, as regarded by the 
native eye, a harbinger of foreign in- 
terference. First the missionary, sec- 
ond the gunboat, third the army (or the 
acquisition of territory) has become a 
saying. It is very well in a country 
like China that it should be stipulated 
that missionaries should be received 
and protected at the “treaty ports”; 
but if they choose to penetrate inland, 
where they are not invited, and to 
preach doctrines that cannot but hurt 
the feelings of any inhabitants with a 
belief in their own religion, how can 
we wonder if they often excite the pop- 
ulace against them? 

I do not exactly blame the zealous 
expqunder of his faith for so doing, 
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but I think he.is often ill-advised in his 
procedure, and I cannot feel that it is a 
just case for national armed interfer- 
ence.. If such enforced proselytism 
were introduced into our own country 
from, let us say, China in favor of 
Buddhism, and backed up by armed 
force, what would our attitude be? I 
think we too often forget this view of 
the question. 

The other feature I would refer to is 
this: China perhaps specially—but no 
doubt other non-Christian countries too 
—is visited by missionaries of many 
different sects and churches: these 
men, and often in proportion to their 
earnestness, insist with eloquence on 
their own special creed, but at the too 
evident expense of all other branches of 
the Christian Churches who do not 
agree with them. This surely must 
awake in the intended but wavering 
convert’s mind an atmosphere of doubt 
as to which creed, if any, can be the 
right one. 

The various foreign possessions now 
held in China must be an irritation to 
any patriotic Chinese, whether states- 
man or not, and if, or when, China as- 
sumes the position of power and pres- 
tige that her size and population should 
entitle her to, there ean be little doubt 
that some, if not all, of these foreign 
concessions will have to be given up. 
This may not necessarily be a great 
commercial loss; the Chinaman is pre- 
eminently a trader—his good character 
as such is almost proverbial—and he is 
not likely to forgo voluntarily his pe- 
cuniary interest. 

I will not attempt to prophesy as to 
which foreign settlement would be the 
first to be surrendered, nor even to say 
which I think should be soonest given 
up, but will only remark that those 
longest held seem to me to have the 
strongest claim for permanency. Of 
them all, Macao is, of course, the 
“doyen,” but its value as a commercial 
centre has long waned, and its use as 
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a seaport is steadily decreasing, on ac- 
count of the gradual shoaling of its har- 
bor. Whatever may be done about the 
restoration of foreign concessions to 
Chinese authority, I suppose that cos- 
mopolitan settlements like Shanghai 
and Tientsing would be among the last 
to hoist the Chinese flag. 

To us the idea of giving up Hong 
Kong is, as I have said, almost un- 
thinkable, and our claims to hold it are 
not easy for the owners of other posi- 
tions to rival. It has also the special 
merit of being an island, though at- 
tached to it is some mainland terri- 
tory. Previous to our more recent ac- 
quisition of land about Kaulung, on 
the north side of Hong Kong harbor, 
which addition was only part of the old 
agreement, a curious position. was pos- 
sible, viz. that, as a small! part of. the 
China coast side of the anchorage was 
Chinese, in case of our being at war 
with a Power other than China, vessels 
of our enemy might have been lying 
in Hong Kong harbor, yet sheltered in 
a neutral port. 

China, as everyone knows, has never 
been a military nation by instinct, by 
training, or by actual great necessity. 
She has, it is true, had foreign enemies, 
her invasions, and her changes of rul- 
ers, but, partly on account of her enor- 
mous size, these events seem never to 
have interested or convulsed her 
throughout. Immense space, difficult 
communication, want of circulating lit- 
erature, and perhaps the different 
modes of life due to variety of climate, 
tended to keep her people separate in 
their interests and feelings; though the 
name of their Government and their 
national flag were the same. 

Perhaps alone in China the profession 
of arms has not been honored; in Eu- 
rope the vicinity of nations with differ- 
ent interests has made armed defence 
a necessity, but for China no such gen- 
éral need existed, and the consequence 
is that she becomes only reluctantly an 
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armed Power. But the change has 
how begun in earnest, and I see no rea- 
son why Chinese may not become for- 
midable soldiers. They have plenty of 
stamina, few necessities, and can live 
on very little. Death is to them no 
terror compared with what it is to 
Western people, and their endurance 
of pain is surprising. 

I may be allowed to quote our expe- 
rience of the Chinese regiment raised 
at Wei-hai-wei, and commanded and 
drilled by British officers, as I watched 
their formation, their conduct on active 
service at Tientsing, and their military 
training as a regiment twelve hundred 
strong. All, I believe, who knew them 
will agree in praising their efficiency 
and good promise till disbanded by the 
strange inconsistencies of British rule. 
But a Parliamentary Government is of 
its nature obliged to vary, and its ways 
are inscrutable, and too often remind 
one of the well-known saying “Quan- 
tilla sapientia regitur mundus.” 

The question of a navy naturally be- 
longs to that of an army, and it has 
been well said that “to be master of the 
sea is an abridgment of a monarchy.” 
For the defence of China it is perhaps 
open to argument whether she most re- 
quires a navy or an army: the first be- 
cause her coast is so extensive that 
great mobility is required for its de- 
fence, the second because as she is not 
an island her foes may come by land. 
I am in favor of her first getting an 
army; but as regards the naval ques- 
tion, I think it will be a very far harder 
and longer task for her to obtain a 
really efficient fleet. 

As concerns a seafaring population, 
no country can compare with China in 
the number of her men bred and ha- 
bituated to a sea life. A navy must 
have its good seaports, good both as to 
geographical position and suitability as 
naval bases. 

There are several possible to choose 
from, and for so large a coast one-only 
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would be absurd. Space does not per- 
mit me to discuss this question, so I 
will only say that the opinion I had 
from Admiral Count Togo was that 
probably Chusan would be the best to 
begin with. 

The population of China is, I believe, 
very uncertainly known, no proper cen- 
sus existing. If you try to find out the 
numbers in a town or village you will 
probably be told the answer cannot be 
given, but that the whole population of 
China is about four hundred millions. 
I see that this is now at times changed 
for a higher number. I have, however, 
been told by a high Japanese official, 
whose name I forbear to quote, that in 
his opinion the population of China is 
much overestimated in number, 

The revenue of China is, of course, 
very smail for its size. There are three 
chief classes of taxes, the principal be- 
ing the “Imperial Customs,” a stand- 
ing memorial to the great ability and 
work of the late Sir Robert Hart; sec- 
only, the “likin,” best, I think, de- 
scribed shortly as a kind of “octroi” be- 
tween provinces; and thirdly, the 
“Land tax,” which is of three degrees. 
I understand that as regards this last 
it is by no means a heavy impost, that 
it is not very strictly collected, and 
that a good deal of what is paid finds 
much difficulty in getting through the 
hands, or pockets, of the local manda- 
rins, and safely into the Government 
exchequer. 

As regards the foreign trade of China, 
in 1910 its value of both imports and 
exports was over one hundred and four- 
teen millions steriing, out of which £59,- 
000,000, or approximately 52 per cent. 
(over one half), was with the United 
Kingdom and British dominions. It 
is right to add that Hong Kong claims 
nearly £38,000,000 of the above; still, 
for one nationality to hold half the 
trade is saying a good deal. As a com- 
parison I may add that for the same 
year, 1910, the share of the United 
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States in direct foreign trade with 
China only amounted to about 7% 
per cent. 

I believe the idea or name of “the 
Yellow Peril” originated with an illus- 
trious and very intelligent personage, 
but I must say that I cannot share in 
the anticipation. There is no love lost 
between China and Japan, and their 
combination against other countries 
could only be the result of very bad di- 
plomacy on the part of the latter. In- 
deed, I no more expect China alone, or 
a combined China and Japan, to try to 
emulate the campaigns of Attila or 
Timoor, than I do to see France and 
Germany combine together to invade 
the United States. 

The present revolution in China is 
the most startling change of a govern- 
ment since the great French cataclysm, 
Its apparent complete success is the 
best proof of how much it was re- 
quired, and of how worthless, retro- 
grade, and out of date the rule of the 
Manchus had become. No one can pity 
them, nor could anything have brought 
reform while they still held actual 
power. Their departure from China 
would seem the best thing, except for 
the question of their replacement. Al- 
though a representative of the old 
Ming dynasty exists, placing him on 
the throne is almost out of the ques- 
tion. The idea of the leaders of the 
rebellion seems to have been a repub- 
lic. Drastic changes are sometimes 
best, but in this case the more moder- 
ate one to a constitutional monarchy 
will be the wisest experiment. 

The man of the moment is of course 
Yuan-shih-kai, who for several years 
has played a very important part. In 
1900 he was Viceroy of Shantung, with 
a well-armed and trained army under 
his command; these he kept in hand, 
but had he launched them against the 
Allies the Tientsing settlements would 
probably have fallen, and the Pekin le- 
gations have followed them. By pre- 
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venting this wholesale destruction of 
foreigners, and the Western reprisals 
that must have followed it, he, no 
doubt, rendered a great service to his 
country. 

The Chinese seem intending to copy 
our Constitution; the change to them 
will indeed be marvellous, but it is 
often safer to make sweeping reforms 
than small ones. The world will 
watch the Chinese transformation with 
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interest; is it possible that China will 
try to rival the hitherto unprecedented 
metamorphosis of her neighbor, Japan? 
She may even break up into two or 
more nations, which I hope will not be 
the case, as it could hardly occur with- 
out immense dislocation of trade, and 
very dangerous foreign rivalries to ob- 
tain territory in these days of general 
nationa] land-hunger. But I will not 
attempt to prophesy, as I do not know. 





THE ENGLISH ARISTOPHANES. 


(ComOLUDED.) 


Irony always makes the great and 
the little, the masks of Comedy and of 
Tragedy, exchange places. But Gil- 
bert makes them exchange and re-ex- 
change places again and again, and 
with an infinite network of involution 
defying disentanglement. So much 
so that at length we can scarcely es- 
cane from the Chinese puzzle, and give 
credence to illusion within illusion—all 
mutually destructive—just as if each 
were an isolated matter of fact. This 
is why a farcical pathos is always pos- 
sible to him—at the close of Ruddigore, 
for example, where he _ introduces 
“Hannah’s” touching and teaching lit- 
tle ballad:— 

There grew a little flower 

*Neath a great oak tree. 

When the tempest ’gan to lower 

Little heeded she; 

No need had she to cower, 
For she dreaded not its power— 
She was happy in the bower 
Of her great oak tree! 
Sing hey, 
Lackaday! 

Let the tears fall free, 

For the pretty little flower and the 

great oak tree. 


When she found that he was fickle, 
Was that great oak tree, 
She was in a pretty pickle, 
As she well might be— 
But his gallantries were mickle, 
For Death followed with his sickle, 


And her tears began to trickle 
For her great oak tree. 


Said she, “He loved me never, 
Did that great oak tree, 
But I’m neither rich nor clever, 
And so why should he? 
But though Fate our fortunes sever 
To be constant I’ll endeavor, 
Ay, for ever and for ever, 
To my great oak tree.” 


Gilbert’s irony is changeable as an 
April morning, and it is on his lights 
and shadows that we all love to dwell, 
yet one or two more of his less vola- 
tile turns may still engage us till we 
pass to his more familiar vein. Take 
his power of analysis. There is an ex- 
cellent sample in Pygmalion and Gala- 
tea. The statue has just come to life. 


Galatea: Is this the world? 
Pygmalion: It is. 
Galatea; This room? 
Pygmalion: This room is portion of a 
house; 
The house stands in a grove; the 
grove itself 
Is one of many, many hundred 
groves 
In Athens. 
Galatea; And is 
world? 
Pygmalion: To an Athenian—yes. 
Galatea: And I am one? 
Pygmalion: By birth and parentage, not 
by descent. 
Galatea: But how came I to be? 


Athens then the 
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Pygmalion: Well—let me see; 
Oh—you were quarried in Penteli- 
cus; ; 
I modelled you in clay—my arti- 
sans 
Then roughed you out in marble— 
I in turn 
Brought my artistic skill to bear 
on you, 
And made you what you are—in 
all but life— 
The gods completed what I had be- 
gun, : 
And gave the only gift I could not 
give. 
Galatea: Then this is life? 
Pygmalion: It is. 
Galatea: And not long since 
I was a cold, dul] stone! I recollect 
That by some means.I knew that I 
was stone; 
That was the first dull gleam of 
consciousness: 
I became conscious of a chilly self, 
A cold, immovable identity, 
I knew that I was stone, and knew 
no more! 
Then by an imperceptible advance, 
Came the dim evidence of outer 


things, 

Seen—darkly and imperfectly—yet 
seen— 

The walls surrounding me, and 1 
alone. 

That pedestal—that curtain—then 
a voice 

That called on Galatea! At that 
word, 

Which seemed to shake my marbie 
to the core, 

That which was dim before, came 
evident. 


Sounds that had hummed around 
me indistinct, 

Vague, meaningless—seemed to re- 
solve themselves 

Into a language I could under- 
stand; 


My limbs grew supple, and I 
moved—I lived! 

Lived in the ecstasy of newborn 
life, 


Lived in a _ thousand tangled 
thoughts of hope, 


Love, gratitude—thoughts that re- 
solved themselves 
Into one word, that word, Pygma- 
lion. (Kneels to him.) 
Pygmalion: I have no words to tell 
thee of my joy, 
O woman—perfect in thy loveli- 
ness! 
Galatea: What is that word? AmlIia 
woman? 
Pygmalion: Yes. 
Galatea: Art thou a woman? 
Pygmalion: No, I am a man. 
Galatea: What is a man? 
Pygmalion: A being strongly framed 
To wait on woman, and protect her 
from 
All ills that strength and courage 
can avert; 
To work and toil for her that she 
may rest; 
To weep and mourn for her, that 
she may laugh: 
To fight and die for her, that she 
may live! 
Galatea (after a pause): I’m glad I am 
a woman. 
Pygmalion: So am I. (They sit.) 

This is earnest enough irony, and the 
eonclusion is very characteristic. It 
brings us to close quarters with Gil- 
bert’s attitude towards the sexes, I have 
said that he was a sentimentalist tilt- 
ing against sentiment, and the state- 
ment is borne out by nearly all his 
stage-heroes and heroines. No one 
had a deeper reverence for manly man- 
hood and womanly womanhood; none a 
more piercing scorn for their affecta- 
tions or the reversal of their types. 
The whole of Engaged forms a satirical 
homily on this theme. But Gilbert 
also seems to have held that the the- 
ory of affinities verged perilously on 
nonsense. He thought that under 
normal conditions any normal man 
would suit any normal woman, and 
he delights in the whimsical application 
of this cynical common sense. “Cyni- 
cal” is perhaps hardly the epithet, yet 
what is the cynic but the denuder of 
the super-imposed—the microscope of 
motives? Woman was made, not for 
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competition, but marriage. We get 
this starting-point in Pygmalion again, 
where the wife, Cynisca, was vowed 
in girlhood to virginity as “a holy 
nymph of Artemis.” “How terrible!’ 
exclaims Myrine:— 


Oynisca: It seemed not so to me; 
For weeks and weeks I pondered 


steadfastly 

Upon the nature of that serious 
step 

Before I took it—lay awake at 
night,’ 

Looking upon it from this point 
and that, 

And I at length determined that 
the vow 

Which to Myrine seems so terri- 
ble, 

Was one that I, at all events, could 
keep. 


Myrine: How old wast thou, Cynisca? 
Cynisca: I was ten! 
Well—in due course I reached 
eleven, still 
I saw no reason to regret the step; 
Twelve—thirteen—fourteen saw 
me still unchanged; 
At fifteen it occurred to me one 
day 
That marriage was a necessary ill 
Inflicted by the gods to punish us, 
And to evade it were impiety; 
At sixteen the idea became more fixed ; 
At seventeen I was convinced of it. 
Pygmalion: In the meantime she’d seen 
Pygmalion. 

The conclusion here too is equally 
characteristic both in form and mean- 
ing. In the Wicked World again the 
fairy-queen Seline protests to Ethais 
her “strange, irrational belief” in him. 
“Is that so strange?’ answers her 
knight, and this is his adorer’s explan- 
ation :— 

Nay, my love, reflect, 
I am a woman, and thou art a man; 
Well, thou art comely, so in truth am I; 
We meet and love each other 


And why? 

Because I see in thee, or thou in me, 
Astounding virtue, brilliant intellect, 
Great self-denial, venerable years, 
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Rare scholarship, or godly talent? No! 

Because, forsooth, we’re comely speci- 
mens 

Not of our cwn, but Nature’s indus- 
try! 

He is convinced that vanity plays a 
large part in love. We get Maggie in 
Engaged flattering her face in the 
brook; and Yum-Yum is an ingenue 
self-complacent to a marvel:— 


The sun, whose rays 
Are all ablaze 
With ever-living glory, 
Does not deny 
His Majesty— 
He scorns to tell a story. 


He don’t exclaim, 
“I blush for shame, 
So kindly be indulgent.” 
But, fierce and bold, 
In fiery gold, _ 
He glories all effulgent! 
I mean to rule the earth, 
As he the sky— 
We really know our worth, 
The sun and I! 
A little “dross” is naturally an added 
relish. “Belinda has £500 a year; it is 


not much, but it would at least save 


me from starvation,” sighs Belvawney. 
And at the very outset in Gilbert’s 
buoyant Trial by Jury we find the un- 
blushing avowal of the defendant ac- 
cused of deceiving 


a girl confiding, 
Vows et cetera deriding. 


—The confession that 


I soon got tired of third-class journeys 
And dinners of bread and water; 
So I fell in love with a rich attorney’s 

Elderly, ugly daughter; 


and, in his previous romance, when he 


used to mope, and sigh, and 
pant 
Just like a love-sick boy, 
that 


. joy incessant palls the sense 
And love unchanged will cloy, 

And she became a bore intense, 
Unto her love-sick boy. 
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With fitful glimmer burnt my flame, 
And I grew cold and coy; 

At last one morning I became 
Another’s love-sick boy. 


In Ruddigore (which Gilbert offered 
to call “Kensington Gore” to such as 
misliked the title) we get “perhaps the 
only village in the world that possesses 
an endowed corps of professional 
bridesmaids who are bound to be on 
duty every day from ten to four,” and 
in The Mountebanks we find a masquer- 
ade of jealousy (with an excellent song 
on it) and of exchanged lovers worthy 
the Midsummer Night’s Dream. In The 
Mikado love stands quite on the Japa- 
nese (or British) level, while in Pinafore 
and The Sorcerer the same points of 
view are evident. Nonchalance and 
surprise attend all their developments; 
in Patience there are the dragoons 
with— 


We've been thrown over, we're aware; 
But we don’t care—but we don’t care. 
There’s fish in the sea, no doubt of it, 
As good as ever came out of it. 

And some day we shall get our share, 
So we don’t care—so we don’t care. 


And there is always a fixed boundary 
to romance:— 


Young man, despair, 
Likewise go to, 
Yum-Yum the fair P 
You must not woo, 
It will not do; 
I’m sorry for you, 
You very imperfect ablutioner. 
While the selfishness of the “little 
fireside games” in Hngaged—tailoring 
with “real cloth, you know; and if it 
fits it counts one to you”—almost fires 
the mind of Cheviot Hill. But on the 
whole a sturdy and wholesome affec- 
tion—the sort of tender loyalty that 
runs right through Trollope’s novels— 
holds Gilbert’s heart even while his 
pleasantries play with it. Elsie’s song 
at the end of The Yeomen of the Guard, 
which 


- . is sung with the ring 
Of the song maids sing 
Who love with a love life-long O! 


Patience’s two love-songs, the last the 
most poetical, of 


Love that will aye endure 
Though the rewards be few; 


the first, that warns with sadness, 


If love is a nettle that makes you 
smart, 


Why do you wear it next your heart? 
Teresa’s dirge in The Mountebanks— 


My heart it is sad and a-weary my 
head, ; 


For I weep and I die for the love that 
is dead 


—all these, with many more, attest his 
wholesome love of love’s wholesome- 
ness. And, above all, that frank 
apotheosis of the “English Girl” in 
Utopia, which gains double point from 
its place on the company-promoter’s 
lips and remains as a protest against 
the decadence and anzemia trounced in 
Patience by 


Then a sentimental passion of a vege- 
table fashion 
Must excite your languid spleen, 
An attachment @ la Plato for a bashful 
young potato, 
Or a not-too-French French bean. 


The last stanza of this “English Gir!” 
may well be recalled— 


Her soul is sweet as the ocean-air, 

For prudery knows no haven there; 

To find mock modesty, please ap- 
ply 

To the conscious blush and the down- 
cast eye. 


Rich in the things contentment brings, 
In every pure enjoyment wealthy, 
Biithe as a beautiful bird she sings, 
For body and mind are hale and 
healthy. 
Her eyes they thrill with a right good 
will— 
Her heart is light ‘as a floating 
feather— 
As pure and bright as the mountain 
rill 
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That leaps and laughs in the High- 
land heather. 


Go search the world and search the 
sea, 


Then come you home and sing with 
me, 
There’s no such gold and no such 
rl 


As a bright and beautiful English 
girl. 


Gilbert certainly never dethroned 
womankind; he inclines to “the side of 
the angels,” after all. His worst blows 
were reserved for man. As his Lady 
Psyche sings in Princess Ida: 


For the Maiden fair whom the mon- 
key craved. 
Was a radiant Being 
With brain far-seeing— 
While a Man, however he’s well-be- 
haved, 
At best is only a monkey shaved. 


Gilbert’s outlook on the social and 
political horizon was the same. He ex- 
alted order and freedom and discipline. 
He abominated the greed of monopoly 
whether it styled itself Socialism, or 
Finance, or the Cabinet. He dragged 
down the pretenders from their 
thrones, and unmasked them with a 
quip or a moral. On every blatant 
bore and finicking faddist he “drew” 
his “snickersee.” He 


has got them on his list; 
They really won’t be missed. 


And he probes the evergreen fallacies 
of shallow optimism. 


Society has quite forsaken all her 
wicked courses, 
Which empties our police courts and 
abolishes divorces— 
Divorce is nearly obsolete in Eng- 
land. 


No tolerance we show to undeserving 
rank or splendor, 
For the higher his position is, the 
greater the offender, 
That’s a maxim that is prevalent in 
England. 
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We have solved the labor question 
with discrimination polished, 
So. poverty is obsolete and hunger is 
abolished— 
We are going to abolish it in Eng- 
land. 


Our peerage we've remodelled on an 
intellectual basis, 
Which certainly is rough on our hered- 
itary races— 
We are going to remodel it in Eng- 
land. 


The Brewers and the Cotton Lords no 
longer seek admission, 
And Literary Merit meets with proper 
recognition— 
As Literary Merit does in England. 


It really is surprising 
What a thorough Anglicizing 
We have brought about—Utopia’s 
quite ancther land; 
In her enterprising movements 
She is England—with improve- 
ments, 
, Which we dutifully offer to our 
motherland! 


As for the present posture in Eng- 
land of bumptious yet sensitive Social- 
ism, listen to the true words of Pina- 
fore:— 


Boatsicain: At! Str Joseph’s a true gen- 
tleman: courteous and considerate 
to the humblest. 

Ralph: True, Boatswain; but we are 
not the very humblest. Sir Joseph 
has explained our true position to 
us. As he says, a British seaman 
is any man’s equal excepting his; 
and if Sir Joseph says that, is it 
not our duty to believe him? 

All: Well spoke! Well spoke! 

Dick: You're on a wrong tack, and so 
is he. He means well, but he 
don’t know. When people have 
to obey other people’s orders, 
equality’s out of the question. 

All (recoiling): Horrible! Horrible! 

Or hear The Sorcerer :— 


Alevis: . . . I have addressed nav- 
vies on the advantages that would 
accrue to them if they married 
wealthy ladies of rank, and not a 
nhavvy dissented. 
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Aline: Noble fellows! And yet there 
are those who hold that the uned- 
ucated classes are not open to ar- 
gument! And what do the Count- 
esses say? 

Alexis: Why, at present, it can’t be de- 
nied, the aristocracy hold aloof. 

Aline: The working man is the true In- 
telligence, after all! 

Alevis: He is a noble creature when he 
is quite sober. 


And then there are the promises of 
“Marco” and of Giuseppe in The Gondo- 
liers: they might have been proffered 
by the parliamentary Jacobins of to- 
day :— 


For everyone who feels inclined, 

Some post we undertake to find 

Congenial to his peace of mind— 
And all shall equal be. 


The Chancellor in his peruke— 

The Earl, the Marquis, and the Dook, 

The Groom, the Butler, and the Cook— 
They all shall equal be. 


The Aristocrat who banks with Coutts, 
The Aristocrat who hunts and shoots, 
The Aristocrat who cleans our boots— 

They all shall equal be. 


Sing high, sing low, 
Wherever they go, 
They all shall equal be. 


“Don Alhambra’s” famous song (one 
of Gilbert’s very best) in The Gondoliers 
about the king who “promoted every- 
body” sums up the moral:— 


Lord Chancellors were cheap as sprats 
And Bishops in their shovel hats 
Were plentiful as tabby-cats— 

In point of fact too many. 


Ambassadors cropped up like hay, 
Prime Ministers and such as they 
Grew like asparagus in May, 

And Dukes were three a penny. 


The King, although no one denies 
His heart was of abnormal size, 
Yet he’d have acted otherwise 

If he had been acuter. 


The end is easily foretold, 
When every blessed thing you hold 
Is made of silver or of gold, 

You long for simple pewter. 


When you have nothing else to wear 

But cloth of gold and satins rare, 

For cloth of gold you cease to care— 
Up goes the price of shoddy. 


In short, whoever you may be 

To this conclusion you'll agree, 

When everyone is somebodee, 
Then no one’s anybody. 


But “equality” spells monotony as 
well as tyranny, and the politicians 
who thrive on or abet it meet with a 
chastisement not inappropriate to the 
present junctures, though it was in- 
flicted nearly a quarter of a century 
ago:— 

Ye supple M.P.’s who go down on your 
knees, 

Your precious identity sinking, 

And vote black and white as your lead- 
ers indite 

(Which saves you the trouble of 

thinking). 
For your country’s good fame, her re- 
pute, or her shame, 

You don’t care the snuff of a can- 

dle— 
But you're paid for your game when 
you’re told that your name 

Will be graced by a Baronet’s han- 


dle. 

Oh! allow me to give you a word of ad- 
vice— 

The title’s uncommonly dear at the 
price! 


Nor does aggressive philanthropy es- 
cape the lash. Mr. Chesterton (who I 
doubt little would compare Gilbert with 
Dr. Johnson) has somewhere said that 
in the next revolution the gutters will 
run red with the blood of philanthro- 
pists. I am disposed to agree with 
him. In Princess Ida “King Gama” 
thus describes his amiable calling:— 

If you'll give me your attention, I will 
tell you what I am! 

I’m a genuine philanthropist—all other 
kinds are sham. 

Rach little fault of temper and each so- 
cial defect 

In my erring fellow-creatures I en- 
deavor to correct. 

To all their little weaknesses I open 
people’s eyes 
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And little plans to snub the self-suffi- 
cient I devise; 
I love my fellow-creatures—I do all the 
good I can— 
Yet everybody says I’m such a disa- 
greeable man! 
And I can’t think why! 


Gilbert’s “philosophy” is to make the 
best of what .comes—plain and direct 
like all thoughts, however fanciful the 
arabesques that decorate them. As he 
puts it in Ruddigore, which, taken all 
for all, is perhaps the most brilliant of 
his extravaganzas, not excepting 
Iolanthe or The Mikado, 

Every season has its cheer, 

Life is lovely all the year. 
Or, as he varies the theme in The Gon- 
doliers :— 
Try we lifelong, we can never 

Straighten out life’s tangled skein: 
Why should we in vain endeavor, 

Guess and guess and guess again? 

Life’s a pudding full of plums, 
Care’s a canker that benumbs, 
Wherefore waste our elocution 
On impossible solution? 
Life’s a pleasant institution: 
Let us take it as it comes. 


Set aside the dull enigma, 

We shall guess it all too soon; 
Failure brings no kind of stigma— 

Dance we to another tune! 

String the lyre and fill the cup, 

Lest on sorrow we should sup. 
Hop and skip to Fancy’s fiddle, 
Hands across and down the middle— 
Life’s perhaps the only riddle 

That we shrink from giving up! 

“I take things as I find them, and I 
make the best of them that’s 
true philosophy,” says “Clarice” in sus- 
pense to “Pauline” at the opening of 
Comedy and Tragedy. But there are 
deeper notes than these, and one of 
them—struck by “Fairfax” in the Yeo- 
men—sounds with solemnity now that 
Gilbert has himself made his exit. It 
renders his own voice:— 

Why, sir, it is no light boon to die 
swiftly and surely at a given hour and 
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in a given fashion! Truth to tell, I 
would gladly have my life; but if that 
may not be, I have the next best thing 
to it, which is death. Believe me, sir, 
my lot is not so much amiss. 


This is serious; but Gilbert’s gaiety 
is irrepressible and irresistible, break- 
ing through every suggestion of gloom 
or despair. Some of his lyrics have 
an irresponsible flow of rarefied non- 
sense, quite unique, and quite apart 
from their extreme ingenuity of struc- 
ture. They elude classification, yet a 
few instances will show that there is a 
real relationship between these poems 
of wandering paradox. 


Oh, happy the blossom 
That blooms on the lea, 
Likewise the opossum 
That sits on a tree. 
But when you come across ’em, 
They cannot compare 
With those who are treading 
The dance at a wedding, 
While people are spreading 
The best of good fare. 


Oh, wretched the debtor 
Who’s signing the deed! 
And wretched the letter 
That no one can read! 
But very much better 
Their lot it must be 
Than that of the person 
I’m making this verse on, 
Whose head there’s a curse on— 
Alluding to me! 


The next shows the same uncon- 
nected connectedness of word-pic- 
ture:— 


Cheerily carols the lark 
Over the cot, 

Merrily whistles the clerk 
Scratching a blot. 

But the lark 

And the clerk, 

I remark 
Comfort me not. 


Over the ripening peach 
Busses the bee, 
Splash on the billowy beach 
Tumbles the sea. 
But the peach 
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e And the beach, 
They are each 
Nothing to me. 

These are both from Ruddigore, but 
a third belongs to the Mikado, and is 
sung by “Ko-ko,” together with the 
mature “Katisha,” on the motif of 
beauty even in bloodthirstiness:— 


There is beauty in the bellow of the 


blast, 
There is grandeur in the growing 
of the gale, 


There is eloquent outpouring 
When the lion is a-roaring, 
And the tiger is a-lashing of his tail; 
Yes, I like to see a tiger, 
From the Congo or the Niger, 
And especially when lashing of his 
tail. 


There is beauty in extreme old age— 
Do you fancy you are elderly enough? 
Information I’m requesting 
On a subject interesting:— 
Is a maiden all the better when she’s 
tough? 


you 


Are you old enough to marry, do 
think? 

Won’t you wait till you are “eighty 

in the shade’’? 
There's a fascination frantic 
In a ruin that’s romantic:— 

Do you think you are sufficiently de- 

cayed? 

And Gilbert’s really wonderful pat- 
ter-songs, rivalling the “parabaseis” of 
Aristophanes, are among the most en- 
joyable of his fancies. That of the 
Lord Chancellor in Jolanthe beginning 

When you're lying awake 

With a dismal headache 
is perhaps the most exhilarating, ris- 
ing with a crescendo of imaginary hor- 
rors and sinking into the diminuendo of 
nightmare. Many such will occur to 
the recollection, notably the Mikado’s 
peean of punishments. But there is 
one which has never, I believe, been 
published about the affable and gener- 

1 With this Giibertian stroke c/. “‘Especiall 


Ellen MacJones Aberdeen,” in his “Ba 
Ballads.” 
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ous railway director who “tipped all 
the outside porters” and 

Gave his friends some shooting 

In his little place at Tooting. 
Eventually, through a series of amus- 
ing misfortunes, he falls on evil days, 
and now 


The shareholders are all in_ the 
Work’us, 

And he sells lights in the Regent Cir- 
cus. 


How good, too, is his irony even on 
irony; and how unexpected! To illus- 
trate its idioms would be to requote 
his plays, but one song has been half 
forgotten and must be recalled. It 
comes from Princess Ida, and it is sung 
by the redoubtable “Arac”:— 


This helmet, I suppose, 
Was meant to ward off blows; 
It’s very hot, 
And weighs a lot, 
As many a guardsman knows, 
So off that helmet goes. 
This tight-fitting cuirass 
Is but a useless mass; 
It’s made of steel, 
And weighs a deal, 
A man is but an ass, 
Who fights in a cuirass, 
So off goes that cuirass. 


These things I treat the same (indicat- 
ing the leg pieces) 
(I quite forget their name), 
They turn one’s legs 
To cribbage-pegs. 
Their aid I thus disclaim, 
Though I forget their name. 

Nowhere, too, is his irony more 
marked than in Rosencrantz and Guild- 
enstern, where the soliloquizing Hamlet 
figures as the worst bore in England. 
Nor should the Pirates’ disclaimer of 
poetry be omitted: it brings us back 
again to our starting-point of Gilbert’s 
own faculty of deromanticizing what 
he also romanticizes:— 

Although our dark career 
' §ometimes involves the crime of 
stealing, 
We rather think that we're 
Not altogether void of feeling. 
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Although we live by strife, 

We're always sorry to begin it, 
And what we ask is life 

Without a touch poetic in it. 


To which replies the chorus, 


Hail, Poetry, thou heaven-born maid, 
Thou gildest e’en the pirate’s trade! 
Hail, flowing fount of sentiment! 
All hail, Divine Emollient! 


This review would have no claim to 
the very ghost of completeness without 
some mention of the most poetical of 
his songs; songs that, as Sullivan once 
pointed out to the present writer, were 
always singable, and lend themselves 
far more naturally to music than the 
words, for example, even of Tenny- 
son. The many fiom Patience, includ- 
ing the “Silver Charm,” need no fresh 
mention, nor the “Sighing softly to the 
river” from the Pirates; nor, of course, 
“Titwillow” from the Mikado, and sev- 
eral ditties in Jolanthe; nor many an- 
other familiar strain and canzonet that 
rank Gilbert and Sullivan in the 
rounded cycle of English ballad music. 
But three perhaps less well-remembered 
songs may here be allowed citation. 
The first is again from Princess Ida, one 
of his two versions of the Princess, just 
as in Gretchen he took an old subject 
into his versatile hands. It has the 
true Restoration ring:— 


Whom thou has chained must wear his 
chain, 
Thou canst not set him free; 
He wrestles with his bonds in vain, 
Who lives by loving thee. 
If heart of stone for heart of fire 
Be all thou hast to give, 
If dead to me my heart’s desire, 
Why should I wish to live? 


No word of thine-—no stern command— 
Can teach my heart to rove; 
Then rather perish by thy hand 
Than live without thy love! 
A loveless life apart from thee 
Were hopeless slavery. 
If kindly death will set me free, 
Why should I fear to die? 


Thus, Hilarions’s song, and the same 
wistfulness, this time a wavering one, 
attaches to the following from Ruddi- 
gore. Metrically and inherently it is 
more delicate and Herrick-like:— 


In a garden full of posies, 

Cometh one to gather flowers, 

And he wanders through its bowers, 
Toying with the wanton roses, 

Who, uprising from their beds, 

Hold on high their shameless heads, 
With their pretty lips a-pouting, 
Never doubting, never doubting, 

That for Cytherean posies 

He would gather aught but roses. 


In a nest of weeds and nettles, 
Lay a violet half-hidden, 
Hoping that his glance unbidden 

Yet might fall upon her petals, 
Though she lived alone, apart, 
Hope lay nestling at her heart, 

But, alas, the cruel waking 

Set her little heart a-breaking, 

For he gathered for his posies 
Only roses—only roses! 


The last, and saddest, is “Fairfax’s” 
farewell, which has almost an BDliza- 
bethan or Jacobean savor. It may 
aptly close this imperfect tribute to the 
great satirist-singer:— 


Is life a boon? 
If so it must befall 
That Death, whene’er he call, 
Must call too soon, 
Though four-score years he give, 
Yet one would pray to live 
Another moon! 
What kind of plaint have I, 
Who perish in July? 
I might have had to die 
Perchance in June. 


Is life a thorn? 
Then count it not a whit! 
Man is well done with it; 
Soon as he’s born, 
He should all means essay 
To put the plague away; 
And I, war-worn, 
Poor, captured fugitive, 
My life most gladly give— 
I might have had to live 
Another morn! 
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After these let none with any sense 
of song dare to deny that Gilbert was 
a minstrel born. I have sought to 
dwell on the strong fibre—the web and 
woof which the shuttle of his nimble 
ironies compounded. The tissue is 
firm beneath its glitter; there is pur- 
pose in his paradox. Gilbert has left 
England more than a legacy of pure 
and lasting laughter, though this is 
much indeed. He has bequeathed an 
inheritance of melody as well as of 
mirth, of thought, and criticism, as 
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well as of whim and fantasy. These 
are not evanescent, and “another 
morn” will dawn on them, though it is 
always hard to prophesy the perma- 
nence of words wedded to music. But 
as literature the librettos. will endure. 
The great Englishman, like the greater 
Greek, will long outlive the surround- 
ings that his irony brought into such 
sharp yet such joyous relief. Poster- 
ity is a careless fellow, but his debt of 
gratitude is assured. 
Walter Sichel. 





THE LANTERN BEARERS. 


By Mrs. ALFRED Sipewic«, AUTHOR oF “THE SEVERINS,” ETO. 


CHAPTER XV. 

“I am no longer a child. I am a 
woman,” Helga said to herself over and 
over again as she hurried through the 
fog on a Sunday afternoon to keep her 
tryst with Clive, the first one since 
they had met near the windmill on 
Wimbledon Common some weeks ago. 
He had made this appointment by let- 
ter and she had fetched the letter from 
the post office the day before. He 
asked her to come down to the prom- 
enade by the river as soon after three 
as she could. He had never seen that 
part of Surbiton on a Sunday after- 
noon, but he could guess that it was 
not a suitable place for Helga, and 
they would not stay there a moment. 
They could cross the river in the ferry 
as they had done once before and walk 
through the Home Park. Probably on 
a winter afternoon they would have it 
to themselves. He could not come up 
from Manchester early enough on a 
Saturday afternoon to make the ap- 
pointment then and he hoped she would 
find it easy to meet him on Sunday. 

It was not easy. How can a friend- 


less girl escape fom home for some 
hours on a Sunday afternoon without 
explanation; and Helga had no explan- 
ation to give. 


All the autumn, to be 


sure, she had taken long lonely walks; 
but she had not taken them on Sun- 
days. So when this Sunday came she 
felt restless and anxious throughout 
the morning. The early dinner 
dragged. It was half-past two before 
they got up from table. After dinner 
she tried to persuade her mother to sit 
still by the fire and fall asleep, an idle 
habit to which Mrs. Byrne had some- 
times yielded lately. To-day she de- 
murred, and Helga knew all the an- 
guish and impatience of delay when 
every moment mattered. But at last 
her mother gave in and settled herself 
opposite her husband in her usual 
chair. Helga cleared the table in a 
twinkling, and was on her way up- 
stairs when Conrad caught her. As it 
was impossible to go out would she not 
like some music? In such weather as 
this the only thing to do was to light 
the lamps, draw the curtains, and sing 
songs about love and springtime. Did 
not gnidiges Friulein agree with him? 
Gniidiges Friulein answered vaguely 
that she would like some music later 
but that just now it would disturb her 
mother, who was asleep. Conrad 
looked disappointed, but bowed to her 
decision. As soon as he had shut the 
door of his room Helga stole upstairs, 
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put on her hat and coat, fled down- 
stairs again and let herself softly out of 
the house. 

How she hated it! the secrecy and 
the little subterfuges—hated it much 
as an honest person hates setting a trap 
for a thief. Sometimes she blamed 
herself, sometimes she blamed fate. 
But she could not give up Clive. _Lit- 
tle as she had mixed with her own 
generation she belonged to it. She 
could not put herself back in one that 
allowed ‘its elders to wreck young 
lives complacently, sacrificing them to 
their own passicns and their own un- 
reason. She did not want to grieve or 
defy her parents but it was compassion 
for her father rather than fear of his 
wrath or submission to his veto that 
drove her to concealment. 

Down by the river the fog was so 
thick that she did not see Clive till he 
was close to her. She was a little late, 
and he had waited for some time, he 
said. They had the place to them- 
selves, and there was no need as there 
was no chance of the ferry. The lights 
were on already, and it was as dark 
and silent here as if it had been night. 
The seat they found was dripping wet, 
and the air was both heavy and 
cold. ; 

“Your coat is wet too,” said Helga; 
but it was lined with fur she found. 
His mother had given it him, he told 
her, for his journeys to and from Man- 
chester this winter. 

“You have no furs,” he said; ‘“‘you 
can’t be warm. I wish I could give 
you some.” 

She laughed and said she was warm 
enough and must soon be moving again. 
Whether it was fine or foggy, warm or 
cold, she did not care since they were 
together for a moment. Besides, the 


fog shut them in. They both blessed 
it. 

“Conrad wanted me to sing duets 
with him,” she said. 
when I go back.” 


“T shall have to 


“You call ‘him Conrad!” criticized 
Clive. 

“He asked us to. The poor boy was 
dreadfully homesick at first. Somehow 
he is more of a boy than you are, Clive, 
though he is the same age and has 
served in the army; at least—I don’t 
know how to express it well—he is less 
boy outside and much more inside. He 
doesn’t care about games or anything 
thot is not serious and instructive, but 
he has no ideas beyond Hamburg and 
no ideals either. Hamburg is the last 
word with him. He hates London 
really because it is not Hamburg.” 

“I wish he’d go back there,” said 
Clive. 

“So do I sometimes,” said Helga. 

“Why? What happens? You must 
tell me everything, Helga,” said Clive, 
anxious and alert at once. “Last time 
Wwe met at Wimbledon you said it was 
quite easy to keep him at arm’s 
length.” 

“It is easy in a way,” said Helga. 

“You are quite sure, I suppose, that 
he does care?” 

“No. How can one be?” She 
waited a moment and then she said, 
“How can one not be?” 

“Which is true, darling?’ 

“Both. Even Mummy sees, but she 
thinks his parents will stop it. I can’t 
help seeing too; but it may remain in 
the clouds. I hope it will.” 

“T hope so too,” said Clive, “and yet 
I’m not sure. It would be better to 
put an end toit. It would be better to 
say ‘No’ plainly.” 

“Ye-es,” said Helga. 

Clive could not understand the girl 
fully. She seemed to doubt her own 
power of resistance, but she could 
hardly tell him why. When he ques- 
tioned her she answered that her par- 
ents were the kindest people in the 
world and would never try to force her 
into marriage and that his rival had no 
fascinations he need consider. Yet he 
felt uneasy. 
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“If I were not going to France!” he 
said. “If we could meet sometimes— 
even here.” 

The fog was worse than ever and hid 
the river from them. They both be- 
gan to feel the chill gloom of the 
weather and to see nothing beyond it 
but a divided way as dark and comfort- 
less as the afternoon. 

“If only we belonged to each other!” 
sighed Clive. 

“I know,” said Helga; “everything 
would be easier then.” 

Her head lay near his, and she felt 
his arm around her tighten its grasp. 
They were together in the darkness, 
out of the world’s sight, out of the 
world’s hearing, when a thought came 
like a streak of light into Clive’s tor- 
tured mind. 

“Marry me,” he whispered. 

“When? How?’ whispered Helga. 

“At once—next time we meet—before 
I go to France.” 

“How can I?” 

“Easily. I'll 
will.” 

He waited breathlessly for what she 
would say next. He feared her scru- 
ples and refusal. It gave him a shock 
of surprise as well as of joy when, in 
a voice of deliberate approval, she 
said— 

“It’s not a bad idea.” 

“I am sure that it is a good one,” 
said Clive. 

“I should know then that I could not 
marry any one else.” 

“It would put that quite out of the 
question.” 

“While to you and me it would make 
no difference at all.” 

“It would make all the difference in 
the world,” said Clive. 

“Even if we never saw each other 
again.” 

“That is absurd, Helga; if once we 
Were married——” 

“I shall only do it if you agree to be- 
. have exactly as if we were not. We 


arrange it, if you 
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shall be like the Lantern Bearers.” 

“Who were they?” 

“They were some boys in Scotland 
who played a game. They brought 
lanterns and lighted them and wore 
them under their top coats so that no 
one who was not playing the game 
could see. They are in an essay by 
Stevenson—one I know by heart be- 
cause I love it so. The essence of the 
game was to walk in the dark and all 
the while deep down in the privacy of 
your fool’s heart to know the light was 
burning. You see, he calls them 
fools, Clive. Perhaps we should be 
fools. to light such a lantern; but no 
one would be vexed or burned by it, 
and we should carry it with us and ex- 
ult over the knowledge.” 

“My dearest girl,” said Clive, and 
waited a little. Then he demurred— 

“TI should not be content for long,” he 
said. “I want a real marriage, not a 
sham one.” 

“I call that an ugly name for a beau- 
tiful thing,” said Helga. 

Clive’s conscience pricked him. He 
was the man, and four years older, and 
he had been about in the world more 
than she had. 

“If we do it we must both have our 
eyes open,” he said. “It would be a 
secret marriage.” 

“A hidden light for our help and joy. 
In reality we should be as much sep- 
arated as we are now, but it would not 
seem so.” 

“We should be blamed.” 

“If it ever became known.” 

“It would—it should—as soon as pos- 
sible.” 

“Suppose it never is possible—sup- 
pose years hence you want to marry 
some one else and can’t, because of 
me.” 

“T’ll take the risk,” said Clive. 

“But will you promise——” 

“Not to stand on my rights?” 

“You'd have no rights, not one more 
than you have now, it’s not to be a real 
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marriage, Clive; it’s to be a sort of 
dream one.” 

“Oh, is it?” said Clive. “But you’re 
not a dream, Helga. You’re dear hu- 
man flesh and blood.” 

“You must undertake to leave things 
as they are.” 

Clive did not answer directly, but 
when he did he spoke as if he had 
made up his mind. 

“I won’t make any promises of that 
sort,” he said. “I can’t foresee what 
will happen. If you trust me enough 
to marry me you must trust me for the 
rest.” 

Helga drew still more closely to 
him. 

“I trust you,” she said. 

But when Clive began to go into the 
matter with her he found that what she 
had in her mind was some ceremony 
akin to the civil marriage which in Ger- 
many unites all couples before the re- 
ligious one take place. She wanted a 
ceremony of this kind, because, al- 
though it was legal, it was only the 
shadow of a real one solemnized by 
priests in the presence of friends. Af- 
ter it the State-made husband and wife 
usually part, as Clive and she must do, 
till the rites of their faith actually 
joined them together. 

“As long as you understand what you 
are doing,” said Clive, still concerned 
that Helga should act with her eyes 
open. “The other day I read of a girl 
who got tied up at a Registry Office, 
and then said in court that she didn’t 
know she was married. It counts, re- 
member, just as much as Westminster 
Abbey and an archbishop.” 

“I shall think of it morning, noon and 
night, when we have done it,” said 
Helga. 


“So shall I,” said Clive. “But some 


day I shall get tired of thinking. I 
give you warning of that too, Helga.” 

‘“‘We must be sensible,” said the girl; 
and with that exchange of view they 
Through the 


came to a conclusion. 
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silence of the fog a church clock struck 
the half hour and Helga said that she 
must hurry home. Clive went with 
her through the darkness till they came 
near her gate. They shivered as they 
bid good-bye. 

“But our lanterns will soon be burn- 
ing,” Clive whispered, and she, half 
frightened, half exalted, let him touch 
her lips again, then vanished from his 
ken. As she groped her way slowly by 
the garden wall to the front steps she 
wondered whether she had been missed 
and what she could say. It was a re- 
lief to find the house as quiet as she 
had left it. She slipped upstairs, put 
on dry clothes, and was in the kitchen 
cutting bread and butter for tea when 
her mother found her. 

“IT have been fast asleep,” said Mrs. 
Byrne, with an air of apology; “I am 
ashamed of myself. I must have slept 
for two hours.” 

Helga said something about the fog 
making people sleepy and asked a ques- 
tion about cakes. She did not want 
to say she had been out if she could 
help it. When she was near her 
mother, cruel doubts assailed her, and 
the lantern she had promised to carry 
burned with an ugly light. She longed 
to make confession, but she knew that 
to do so would make trouble for every 
one concerned. The only alternative 
now to the secret path before her, was 
one leading to a break with Clive and 
that she could not contemplate. They 
might go on betrothed but unwed, but 
that meant secrecy, and secrecy of a 
kind that irked the girl more the longer 
it lasted. Marriage, she thought, 
would give their relationship dignity; 
even a shadow marriage that gave no 
rights and no worldly advantages. 

At tea Conrad said that he too had 
fallen asleep over a magazine article 
and that he would like to know how 
Helga had spent this melancholy af- 
ternoon. As long as he had been 
awake he had not heard a sound or a 
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movement throughout the house except 
the occasional] cracking of his own fire. 

“In Hamburg there is always a pleas- 
ant hum of traffic,” he said. “It is 
more human and friendly than this si- 
lence and this darkness.” 

Helga had not answered his question; 
but it had disturbed her, and her face 
showed this. She stared at her plate 
but did not speak, and for a moment 
she felt like a person about to faint 
who hear sounds and words as if they 
were far away. She did not know that 
her silence and her sudden change of 
color were observed both by Conrad 
and her mother. 

“What was the matter with you at 
tea, child?” Mrs. Byrne asked that 
night when she went in to Helga’s 
room to say something about next 
day’s breakfast. “Why did you be 
have so oddly?” : 

“Did I behave oddly?” 

“You turned as white as ashes when 
he asked you how you had spent the af- 
ternoon, and never answered him.” 

“Conrad asks such stupid questions, 
he must always be talking.” 

Mrs. Byrne was moving about the 
room as a mother will, tidying here, in- 
nocently inquisitive there, looking with 
affectionate interests at the least trifle 
owned or treasured by her child; and 
as she did so, Helga, who longed to be 
alone, heard a little cry of surprise. 
On looking round she saw that her 
mother had discovered her wet skirt 
hanging on two hooks on the door. 

“Is this still wet from yesterday?” 
said Mrs. Byrne. “But, no, it is your 
best skirt; but you were not out this 
afternoon?” 

“Yes, I was,” said Helga. 

“In the fog?” 

“I never mind fog.” ‘ 

“But why couldn’t you say so at 
tea?” 

The mother and daughter faced each 
other. Mrs. Byrne puzzled and uneasy, 
Helga on the verge of a breakdown. 
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For life had been pressing hard on the 
girl of late, bringing conflict, doubt and 
unfulfilled desire across her peaceful 
days. Again she felt she could not 
speak, and this time it was because she 
knew that with speech would comé 
tears. ; 

“Well, never mind,” said Mrs. Byrne, 
seeing that in some mysterious way 
Helga was upset and on edge. “Godd 
night, my child.” 

She bent down and kissed the girl, 
and then, as Helga still kept silence, 
she left the room. When'she had gone 
the girl’s tears came, a bitter rush of 
them. She cried because she had a 
secret, and because she had given her 
promise, and because she knew to-night 
that she could not keep it. She must 
tell Clive that their lanterns would 
never be lighted. They must walk in 
darkness and in divided worlds. To 
join their lives would involve each of 
them in an intolerable network of de- 
ception and difficulty. Man had put 
them asunder, and asunder they must 
stay. So resolving and so renounc- 
ing, she cried herself to sleep. : 

Next day the fog had vanished, the 
sun was shining in a mild, late au- 
tumnal way, and the post brought a 
long irritating letter from Tuante 
Malchen. Her letters were always re- 
ceived with mixed feelings by Mrs. 
Byrne and with unmixed dislike by 
Helga: This one, as usual, was ar 
admirable specimen of all a _ letter 
should not be. Tante Malchen had 
just taken a new flat, but instead of de- 
scribing it to Mrs. Byrne, who took a 
kindly interest in her sister’s affairs, 
she dwelt for three pages on her suffer- 
ings and the brutality of the removers, 
who arrived before she was ready, 
made a noise when she had a head- 
ache, and chose out her most treasured 
possessions for destruction. Her 
nerves had been wrecked ever since, 
and she’ had had three attacks of in- 
fluenza in rapid succession. She never 
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slept at night at all, and her present 
servants were most inconsiderate and 
noisy over their work, so that she was 
often disturbed in the morning. Sophia 
had some idea of paying a visit to Eng- 
land this winter, but she did not care 
to go to strangers. She was always 
asking why her Aunt Dorothea never 
invited her. Malchen tried to explain 
to her that English ideas of hospitality 
were unlike German ideas, but when 
Sophia retorted that her Aunt Dorothea 
was a German, Malchen did not know 
what to say next. The poor girl’s 
nerves had been shaken lately both by 
the infamous behaviour of a bosom 
friend, and by the unspeakable baseness 
of a dressmaker, who had not sent a 
gown in time for a fashionable wed- 
ding. Another thing that annoyed them 
both furiously, was the Hille affair. 
She had begged her husband not to 
have anything to do with sending the 
young man to Dorothea, but as usual 
he had not listened, and as usual she 
had been right. The whole situation 
had become highly unpleasant. Frau 
Senator Hille had always given herself 
airs, and now went about Hamburg 
saying that Frau Peters’ sister did her 
own washing and housework. 

“She pretends that she admires you 
for it,” the letter ended; “‘but whenever 
she sees me she says she wishes her 
son had never gone to England. I re- 
ply that I also wish it heartily, since it 
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is not pleasant for me to have fables 
about my sister’s eccentricities told to 
my friends. She then says that she 
greatly fears that all her son writes is 
truth and not fable. He has always 
been as honest as the day, and when 
he says you are the most wonderful 
and amiable woman he knows and that 
your daughter is both beautiful and ac- 
complished, she is obliged to believe 
him, although she is speechless with 
surprise. I ask her rather sourly, 
why she should be surprised, since 
you are my sister and Helga is my 
niece, and she smiles in an unpleasant 
way and changes the subject. I can 
assure you that she is a most disagree- 
able woman, and I no longer regret 
that Sophia will not be her daugh- 
ter-in-law. : August says we shall soon 
have Helga here, but I doubt it. Such 
things don’t happen. Every one is 
mercenary, and I suppose you are not 
prepared to give Helga the dowry the 
Hilles would expect.” 

Mrs. Byrne put the letter down and 
looked wistfully at Helga. 

“It is true,” she said, “such things 
don’t happen.” 

“I wish you would tell Tante Mal- 
chen that in England we don’t discuss 
them in that bald way,” said Helga, im- 
patiently. “You might also tell her 
that we don’t want it to happen.” 

“I could not say that,” replied Mrs. 
Byrne. “It would be untrue.” 


(To be continued.) 





THE ITALIANS AT TRIPOLI. 


Tripoli, Barbary, November. 

Without laboring the reasons which 
prompted Italy to engage in a little ad- 
venture of “High-Tobyism” in the Med- 
iterranean, it is impossible to discuss 
her campaign in the Tripolitaine with- 
out making reference to the passions 
which prompted the declaration of 


war. Italy has nursed a sentimental 
claim upon the northern coast-line of 
Africa for more than a generation. 
Her claim has mainly rested upon pro- 
pinquity and the tradition of Roman 
conquest, The poignancy of this claim 
has been enhanced by the episodes in 
Mediterranean history that have nar- 
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rowed its scope. Egypt on the one 
hand, Tunisia on the other, have passed 
to England and France, leaving to Italy 
only the Tripolitaine oasis ports and 
the ghosts of a civilization in Cyre- 
naica. 

There was also another impetus to 
Italian military energy. For fifteen 
years there has hung over the Italian 
nation a great shadow,—the shadow of 
a miserable defeat and national degra- 
dation suffered without remonstrance. 
Civilians may forget these things, but 
an army never forgets. For fifteen 
years the “skeleton in the cupboard” of 
Italy’s army has been Adowa.* No 
amount of gay cavairy cloaks or skilful 
military horsemanship could eradicate 
it. No peace excellence in embarka- 
tion duties could dislodge it. Nothing 
but a victory in blood could destroy it. 
It will be seen later in this article how 
the influence of Adowa was to dom- 
inate the campaign in the Tripolitaine. 

Once a powerful country has turned 
covetous eyes upon a weaker land there 
is one royal road that leads to annexa- 
tion. The covetous Power schemes to 
lay a railway, open a bank, or build 
harbor works in the poorer land. As 
sure as a sleeper is laid, a counter 
opened, or crane erected, the indepen- 
dence of the weaker country is doomed. 
In Tripoli it has been the Banca di 
Roma that has furnished the necessary 
casus belli to precede annexation. 
Again we have the shadow of Adowa 
pervading Italy’s African adventure. 
Ever since that memorable reverse the 
Porte has treated Italy, if not as a neg- 
ligible quantity, at least as a third-rate 
fighting Power. Though unable to 
prevent the establishment of the bank, 
yet each Vali of Tripoli has had orders 
to thwart its development. Only 
those who have knowledge of Turkish 
passive resistance can fully appreci- 
ate what these orders meant to the sov- 

! The Italians were crushingly defeated by 


the Abyssinians at Adowa, and the prisoners 
of war were said to have been mutilated. 


ereign dignity of a great European 
Power, Nor was the cause of com- 
plaint shadowy. Even though the 
Italian Minister of Foreign Affairs only 
four months ago made a public state- 
ment to the effect that there were no 
difficulties between the Italian Gov- 
enment and the Porte, yet the world 
knows that this was not the truth, and 
that the Italian Consul-General in Tri- 
poli was smarting under a campaign of 
pin-pricks that became unbearable. To 
be fair we must admit this, especially 
when we know that one Vali who was 
suddenly recalled as the result of Ital- 
ian insistence complained bitterly that 
he should be publicly degraded for car- 
rying out the policy with which he was 
provided by his own Foreign Minister. 
THE DIREOT OAUSE. 

Without a doubt, ever since the 
Young Turk revolution, Italy has had 
in contemplation a sudden descent upon 
Tripoli at the first favorable opportu- 
nity. It was only the fear of European 
objections that prevented her from fall- 
ing upon Tripoli when Austria mulcted 
the Ottoman empire of Bosnia-Herzego- 
vina and Ferdinand established the 
complete independence of Rumelia. 
Matters had therefore to remain in 
abeyance until a more favorable oppor- 
tunity presented itself. The opportu- 
nity, strangely enough, came to the 
present Italian Ministry. I say 
“strangely enough,” because it so hap- 
pens that members of the present Min- 
istry are not unconnected with the 
financial fortunes of the Banca di 
Roma. It was the trend of events in 
Morocco this summer that gave to Italy 
the cue. In spite of Socialism and its 
dwarfing influences, Italy is still a pa- 
triotic country. If this patriotism is 
somewhat of a hysterical order, none 
the less it proved valuable to the 
statesmen who were intent upon rob- 
bing Turkey of Tripoli. Such an un- 
usual proceeding was quite sufficient 
to influence journalists in their judg- 
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It was insidiously suggested 


ment. 
that the German occupation of Agadir 
was but a preliminary to a German 
campaign of aggrandisement that des- 
tined Tobruk as the next probable 


seizure. Italian public opinion was in- 
flamed by a mysterious statement that 
negotiations were already on foot by 
which the Porte was ceding the port to 
Germany. Having manceuvred public 
opinion in this way, the Italian Govern- 
ment gave its preliminary orders for 
the mobilization of an expeditionary 
force. Public sentiment waxed strong 
in their favor, and Italy armed; while 
neither Europe nor Turkey believed 
that she was in earnest. 

It was only about the 25th of Octo- 
ber, three days before an ultimatum 
was sent to Turkey, that Europe woke 
up to the realization that she was on 
the brink of a European war from an 
altogether unexpected quarter. Since 
the beginning of September all eyes 
had been glued upon the Franco-Ger- 
man frontier. looking for that trivial af- 
fair of outposts that would have 
rocked the whole civilized world to its 
foundation. There had been no at- 
tention left for Italy and Tripolitania. 
The Ottoman Government, even, had 
not taken the warnings too seriously 
until the beginning of October. Then 
the latter suddenly realized that while 
the first three Ordus of the Ottoman 
army had been placed upon an efficient 
war-footing, the Tripoli detached divi- 
sion was hopelessly untended and un- 
der strength. To send men in the 
present juncture was impossible, but it 
might be practical to send arms and 
ammunition to the loca] Arabs. The 
Derna, an Austrian-Lloyd steamer, was 
therefore chartered. Her hold was 
filled with arms and ammunition, and 
she was cleared for Tripoli. The sail- 


ing of the Derna had the effect of 
“speeding up” the Italian plans, with 
the result that the declaration of war 
came just a little too soon. 


As events 
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were to prove, it would have been far 
better for the Italian campaign if they 
had arrested the Derna on the high 
seas, and let this incident establish the 
casus belli, than to have chaperoned her 
with a cruiser all the way from the 
Dardanelles to Tripoli without action. 
As a result, she was able to disgorge 
ber dangerous cargo some days before 
hostilities were begun. 
THE CONSEQUENCES OF WAR. 

The Italian ultimatum was presented 
on October 28, and expired on October 
29 at 4 P.M. The document was 
couched in language which no self-re- 
specting Government, however impo- 
tent, could have suffered, and it was, 
therefore, ipse facto, a declaration of 
war. This outbreak of war created 
one of the most curious strategical sit- 
uations that has ever come before the 
student. It demonstrated conclusively 
the impossibility of empire unless it be 
adequately based upon sea power. 
Here we had Turkey, with no navy to 
speak of, yet with a powerful European 
and Asiatic army, practically power- 
less before Italy. The latter Power’s 
fleet, while it rendered Turkey’s main 
armies innocuous, enabled the army to 
throw its weight upon a detached por- 
tion of the Ottoman empire. The more 
curious result from this apparently one- 
sided affray is the fact that while 
Italy could not effect any great mate- 
rial damage upon Turkey, beyond the 
destruction of the Ottoman forces ma- 
rooned in the Tripolitaine, Turkey is 
able to effect considerable economic 
punishments upon her enemy. As the 
Ottoman subjects have already demon- 
strated on several notable occasions, 
they are wonderful agents in the appli- 
cation of a national boycott. The 
Turkish empire is a great market for 
Italy’s small wares. This market is 
now completely closed. Over and 
above the financial losses effected by 
this means, the cost of the war, with 
its large expeditionary force that has 
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to be fed entirely from Italy, is a heavy 
drain upon a country that is not noted 
in Europe for its financial stability. 
The other belligerent, however, has 
practically no expenses, as it can do 
but little to further the fortunes of its 
tiny army detached in the Tripolitaine. 
While the war is costing Italy nearly 
three million sterling a-week, it is not 
costing the Ottoman Empire as many 
piastres a-year. If the situation were 
not so pathetic it would be almost hu- 
morous. However brave and expedi- 
tious the Italians may be against the 
handful of Turks opposed to them in 
the Tripolitaine, they dare not disem- 
bark an army either on the Macedon- 
ian or Anatolian coast-line. Yet with- 
out an army to impress their will upon 
the Turkish capital, they have as much 
chance of forcing Turkey to make peace 
and to pay an indemnity as a pretender 
would have of seizing the English 
throne. This, be it said by way of pa- 
renthesis, is a lesson which we in this 
country might do well to take to heart. 
We, like Italy in this war, have the 
naval power to limit most operations in 
which we may be engaged without the 
striking force that alone can make 
naval force productive. 
battleships cannot go over land, or, for 
that matter, force the Dardanelles. 

The disparity between the navies of 
the belligerents is such that it is barely 
necessary to enumerate the “strengths” 
of both countries. Italy entered the 
campaign with a battleship squadron 
of two divisions, and a cruiser squad- 
ron of similar strength, only that one 
division was a ship short. 

Against the Italian battleships of 
13,000 tons displacement the Turkish 
Navy could only show the two old ships 
that had recently been purchased from 
Germany, and the two small protected 
cruisers Hamidieh and Medjidieh. In 
the smaller craft Italy also held a big 
advantage, though there was one divi- 
sion of Turkish destroyers that was 
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said to be a credit to the British officer 
who had instructed officers and 
crew. 

Until the time of writing, the naval 
history of the campaign has been 
meagre in the extreme. When the 
ultimatum was despatched from Rome 
the Turkish ocean-going squadron was 
on the point of sailing from Beirut, 
where it had put in for coal, after ex- 
ercising in the ADgean waters. It had 
been Italy’s aim to arrange the expira- 
tion of the ultimatum so that Admiral 
Aubrey could send the first battleship 
division and first cruiser division to 
intercept and destroy the Turkish sea- 
going fleet before it reached the Dar- 
danelles. This was to have been the 
first paralyzing coup by which Italy 
trusted to make the war short and de- 
cisive. There is little information of 
what happened to the Italian fleet: this 
much is known, that the Turkish 
squadron, all ignorant of the declara- 
tion of war, arrived safely at the en- 
trance to the Dardanelles. It is pos- 
sible that the British officers who were 
on board had some inkling of what was 
in the wind, and that they induced 
their admiral to steer a false course, 
and thus eluded the Italian gray- 
hounds. The Italian newspapers, to 
save face, say that the Turkish squad- 
ron was permitted to escape, since it 
was no plan of the Italian Government 
to extend the operations beyond the 
Tripolitaine waters. It should be re- 
marked, however, that the Italian fleet 
went down to the Dardanelles and ar- 
rived there in time to see the smoke 
of the Turkish vessels that had disap- 
peared in the direction of the Sea of 
Marmora. Once the Turks had disap- 
peared into the Dardanelles, there was 
little left for the Italian navy to do but 
to aid in the disembarkation of the ex- 
peditionary force. There was a tiny 
affair at Prevasa, where the Italian 
first destroyer division swept up a 
couple of Turkish small craft. A 
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Turkish electric launch was also cap- 
tured in a Red Sea harbor. 
THE RIVAL ARMIES. 

The Italian General Staff calculated 
that two divisions would be sufficient 
for the occupation of the Tripolitaine 
coast towns. It was argued that if 
Italy could put a division on shore at 
Tripoli, a brigade at Benghazi, and split 
up another brigade amongst other coast 
ports, that Turkey, with her fleet de- 
stroyed, would have no choice but to 
accept the inevitable and surrender her 
claims in North Africa at discretion. 
How often have those who thought to 
base their plans upon the hypothesis 
that Turkey would act in a certain 
manner, suffered through the inconsis- 
tencies of the Oriental mind! How of- 
ten has the plain path of diplomacy and 
strategy been vitiated by the curious 
stubbornness of the Turk! History 
is replete with such instances, and 
again has history repeated itself in the 
brief period of this Turco-Italian war. 
Turkey has done nothing that Italy ex- 
pected she would do, and Italy, instead 
of occupying the Tripolitaine with 46,- 
000 troops for a few weeks until the 
country was ceded to her, finds herself 
under the obligation of entering upon 
an Arab war that may last for months 
and necessitate the mobilization of 
perhaps 200,000 men. We are, how- 
ever, only concerned with the first 
mobilization. This consisted of two 
infantry divisions to take the field and 
one division in reserve. Although a 
large number of reservists were called 
to the colors, the two service divisions 
were almost entirely completed by serv- 
ing men. The peace establishments 
were extended by drafting serving men 
from adjacent units. The Staff in- 
tended by this method to save the time 
which would have had to be spent in 
the reinstruction of reservists. For 


the immediate purposes of war it was 
a doubtful expedient. 
The Italian force was very generally 
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drawn from the whole of Italy, though 
perhaps a southern element predom- 
inated. To convey the force to the 
coast of Tripoli a great fleet of trans- 
ports had been taken up, which was 
gathered in Naples harbor. 

There is not the same information 
available concerning the Turkish gar- 
rison in Tripolitania. The Tripoli 
Command is an independent division 
directly controlled from Constantino- 
ple. It has some of the peculiarities of 
a ‘Colonial army, as it is supposed to 
dispose of 10 battalions of local mili- 
tia, which are neither nizams nor redifs. 
The composition of the Tripoli division 
is returned as 4 field-batteries and 2 
mountain-batteries, 17 battalions of ni- 
zam infantry and 10 squadrons of ni- 
zam cavalry, plus the 10 battalions of 
local militia already mentioned. At nor- 
mal peace strength the totals would 
give roughly 10,000 nizams and 5000 
militia. It may be taken, however, 
as practically certain that the garrison 
was starved, and that the peace 
strengths were not up to the establish- 
ments. The nearest estimate of the 
troops actually found in Tripoli town 
at the declaration of war is that based 
on the review which the Vali attended 
on “Independence Day.” Then about 
4000 Turkish troops of all arms 
marched past. Although the Tripoli 
garrison had been neglected by Stam- 
bul, it must not be thought that it was 
in the decayed state that one connects 
with the Turkish army of a few years 
back. The supply of quick-firing field 
and mountain artillery (Krupp 1908) 
was up to establishment. The men 
throughout the division were equipped 
with khaki uniforms and the new 
kalpak and bachlik. There was an ade- 
quate supply of small-arm ammuni- 
tion, and, as the Italians were to learn 
to their cost, there was also a fine sup- 
ply of reserve magazine rifles. What 
Tripoli lacked was land defences: the 
semi-circle of forts that defended the 
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harbor were of ancient construction, 
and were furnished with an obsolete 
model of Krupp fortress artillery. 
Moreover, there were no trained fort- 
Tess gunners to man the batteries and 
to get from them the best of their 
puny powers. At a liberal computa- 
tion the most that Neshet Bey, the 
chief military commander, could count 
upon in the matter of trained Turkish 
soldiers in the whole vilayet of Tripoli 
could not have exceeded 10,000 men. 
That he was able to enlist a large 
amount of raw material amongst the 
Arabs and Bedouin came as another 
great surprise to the Italians. 
FIRST HOSTILITIES AT TRIPOLI. 

On the 29th September two divisions 
of the Italian fleet appeared off Tripoli 
and manceuvred in a menacing manner 
in the offing. The acting Vali, Munir 
Pasha, had already been informed of 
the ultimatum. Munir Pasha is a fee- 
ble old gentleman, and the direction of 
affairs fell automatically into the hands 
of Neshet Bey, his senior Staff officer, 
and the virtual commander of the garri- 
son. Neshet Bey knew that it was 
hopeless to attempt to oppose a naval 
attack with the fortress armament ex- 
isting in Tripoli. He therefore decided 
to arm all the Arabs in the Tripoli en- 
vironment, and to fall back himself to 
one or another of the large oases in 
the interior with all the regular troops 
at his disposal. To this purpose every 
camel in the Tripoli oasis was com- 
mandeered, and all the army contract- 
ors, under pressure, were instructed to 
collect as much food-stuffs as would be 
necessary for 5000 men for three 
months. As many of the local militia 
as could be found were immediately 
mobilized and issued with arms and 
uniforms. The Regular troops left 


barracks and encamped at the Boumel- 
liana pumping-station, on the outskirts 
of the desert, ready to march south- 
ward the moment the Italians at- 
tempted to throw a force ashore. 
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While all these preparations were be- 
ing hurried forward, certain conversa- 
tions were taking place in town. Tri- 
poli, like all Ottoman towns of impor- 
tance, was cursed with a ‘consular 
body that took unto itself all the airs 
and graces, if not the functions, of a 
diplomatic body. These people hec- 
tored old Munir Pasha about the safety 
of the Christian population. Neshet 
Bey, however, had no misgivings about 
Christian population. They were to 
serve a military purpose here. He let 
Munir’s agents parley with the perspir- 
ing consuls while he himself gave in- 
structions to the Arab boatmen that no 
fugitives, except Italians, were to be 
allowed to leave Tripoli by sea. 
Neshet Bey, in his wisdom, deemed 
that it was as well to have witnesses in 
Tripoli of Italian actions. The Turk- 
ish troops evacuated Tripoli by detach- 
ments between September 30 and Oc- 
tober 2. By the evening of October 2 
the last échelon had moved out into the 
desert, and there were no troops left in 
the town except a few seedy fortress 
artillerymen who had orders to man the 
forts “just to make a show.” The 
townspeople had already shown signs 
of panic. The population of Tripoli 
does not differ materially from that of 
other seaports in the Levant. It has 
a large population of those parasitical 
races that cling to the fringe of the Ot- 
toman empire. These are Jews, Mal- 
tese, Greeks, Levantines, Syrians, and 
nondescripts of no definite nationality. 
There must be some 20,000 of these, 
with another 40,000 of the Arabs of the 
oasis. 

TRIPOLI. 

It will be well here to give some de- 
scription of Tripoli. The town itself 
stands upon the enclave of a little bay 
that forms a natural harbor. The town 
of Tripoli has been built partly upon a 
sandy beach, partly upon an excres- 
cence of rock that juts out into the sea. 
The feature of the place, however, is 
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the oasis. A strip of moisture-reten- 
tive soil about 12 kilometers in length 
divides the coast-line from the actual 
desert. This fertile strip, which has 
an average depth of about a mile and a 
quarter, is one immeise palm-grove. 
Between the interstices of the palm- 
trees flourish cacti, fig and olive-trees. 
Nestling beneath the shade of this very 
lengthy grove are the villages of the 
town Arabs. These are the usual flat- 
roofed mud edifices that are common 
to North Africa. For the most part 
they are encircled, or their garden 
patches are enclosed, with low mud 
walls and a bewildering labyrinth of 
eactus hedge. Among the villages are 
a number of Moslem burial-grounds, 
which in many cases have been walled 
in to save the tombs from the wear of 
the water-courses formed during the 
torrential rains of the rainy. season. 
The town proper is just one of those 
mazes in oriental architecture that be- 
wilder the Western conception in san- 
itary town-planning. It is a medley 
of tall houses enclosing court-yards, 
and forming, in consequence of their 
grouping, those dark alleys and hideous 
streets which breed the diseases in- 
separable from Eastern life. In places 
the monotony of these dingy streets is 
relieved by the frescoes to the mosques, 
and here and there is found a long cov- 
ered-in bazaar of the model that is 
common to Turkestan, Persia, Syria, 
and North Africa. The defences of 
this town consisted of a few mud bat- 
teries on both horns of the bay, and a 
group of forts on the seashore, where 
on the west the palm-grove terminates 
in desert. This latter group is locally 
callled Gilgursh, though in the Admi- 
ralty charts the group of earthworks 
are styled the Sultaneh Forts. As 


these forts were unable to oppose the 
Italian naval attack, it is unnecessary 
to make further reference to them or 
their armament. 

On 3rd October Admiral Faravelli, 
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who commanded the two naval divi- 
sions before Tripoli, bombarded the 
land defences. The few seedy Turkish 
artillerymen that were left behind, 
aided by some Arabs, just fired suffi- 
cient rounds from the obsolete Krupps 
“to save the garrison’s face,” and Tri- 
poli was henceforth at the mercy of 
the Italians. 

It is difficult to understand why Ad- 
miral Faravelli took this occasion to 
bombard Tripoli. In pursuance of a 
strategy that would seem to be logical, 
one would have thought that he would 
have waited until the army was ready 
to be landed before proceeding to ex- 
tremities in Tripoli. As it was, there 
was no chance of the army appearing 
on the scene for another ten days, and 
the onus, not only of occupying Tripoli 
town, but of preventing the Turks from 
re-occupying it, fell upon the navy. 
There is a theory that in Italy, as in 
some other countries, there is jealousy 
between the sister services, and that in 
the case of Tripoli the navy wished to 
show their independence of the army. 
This seems hardly credible; but in act- 
ing as they did, the sailors undertook a 
grave risk, and if they had been actu- 
ated by jealousy, they had subsequently 
to swallow their satisfaction, since they 
were driven to appeal to the soldiers 
for immediate succors. 

Having reduced the batteries on the 
3rd, on the following day Admiral Far- 
avelli landed a naval brigade on the 
west shore, in the vicinity of Gilgursh. 
He still believed the town to be 
hostile, as early in the morning, when 
he had sent in a torpedo-boat under a 
white flag, it had been fired upon from 
the Hamidieh Fort to the east of the 
harbor. This fort was again bom- 
barded. As a matter of fact, as has 
already been made clear, the entire 
Turkish force except the few artillery- 
men had evacuated the town before 
the date of Faravelli’s first bombard- 
ment. 
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THE LANDING AT TRIPOLI. 

The Arabs of the oasis were not slow 
to profit by the evacuation, and on the 
evening of the 3rd and the morning of 
the 4th of October they poured into the 
town, and began to ransack the de- 
serted public buildings. The barracks 
in the oasis, the gendarmerie post- 
houses, the arsenal, and Konak were 
gutted, and on the morning of the 4th 
the attitude of the looters became so 
threatening that it looked as if the 
bazaars and private property were 
about to be given over to pillage. The 
consular body, therefore, determined to 
invite the Italians to land. A white 
flag was hoisted over the Konak, and 
an invitation was sent on board the 
flagship to the Admiral to take over 
the town and save it from pillage. A 
further contingent of sailors was imme- 
diately landed, and Tripoli was occu- 
pied. In all, the fleet landed a naval 
brigade of 1800 men, which was com- 
manded by Captain Cagni, the asso- 
ciate of the Duke of Abruzzi in Arctic 
travel. Captain Cagni, having ascer- 
tained that the Turks had marched off 
into the desert by the Gharian road, es- 
tablished an outpost line that cut off 
about a third of the western end of 
the oasis. The main trace of this out- 
post line followed the fringe of the 
oasis where it met the desert, and in- 
cluded the pumping-station of Boumel- 
liana, which supplied much of the 
water for the town. Its left flank cut 
through the oasis just east of the quar- 
ter of Shara Shatt, and the right flank, 
in open desert, was the group of earth- 
works already described as Gilgursh 
(Sultaneh). It is necessary to enter 
into this detail here, as the position 
thus described, as established for less 
than 2000 sailors, is practically the 
same trace that Italy holds to-day with 
two infantry divisions. It will be 


seen that the enceinte enclosed by this 
outpost line was about four square 
miles of densely-inhabited palm-grove. 
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The intricacies of this terrain have al- 
ready been described, and it will be 
well if the reader mark them in his 
mind, as it has an important bearing 
on the subsequent development of the 
occupation. The sailors had barely es- 
tablished their outposts before they 
were fired upon from the direction of 
the desert. At first it was thought 
that this was the work of marauding 
Arabs who had become inflamed by the 
pillage in the town. In reality it was 
the rearguard of Neshet Bey’s army, 
or rather, of the force which he had 
left behind to keep contact with Tripoli 
and the invaders,—a touch which he 
has never relinquished. This rear- 
guard became more insistent in its at- 
tacks, and the sailors were much dis- 
turbed by it, especialiy at night. On 
one occasion when the Turkish skir- 
mishers pressed in to within 300 yards 
of the Boumelliana Wells, the warships 
anchored off the coast fired 12-inch 
shell into the desert for hours together, 
the result of which active defence was 
three Turks killed and one wounded by 
rifle-fire. The navy held Tripoli from 
the 4th to the 10th October. Towards 
the end of this period the sailors be- 
came very anxious, their information 
being that the enemy were preparing 
to advance to the attack, and they 
knew that they could not deny them 
the eastern end of the oasis if they 
chose to come and occupy it. On Oc- 
tober 8 the Admiral cabled to Rome for 
support so urgently, that two swift 
ocean-liners were immediately des- 
patched from Naples with troops. 
These arrived at Tripoli early in the 
morning of the 11th, and the troops 
were at once disembarked and marched 
to relieve the weary sailors in the out- 
post line. The first troops to arrive 
were the devoted 11th Bersaglieri and 
the 40th Infantry. 
THE ARRIVAL OF THE ARMY. 

At daybreak on October 12 the Ital- 

ian Armada in all its glory arrived from 
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Naples. There were twenty-five large 
army transports that had been con- 
voyed across the Mediterranean by 
two divisions of warships and a cloud 
of torpedo craft. As they steamed into 
the roadstead in the early light of an 
African morning they made a picture 
of suggested strength that was most 
impressive to the Arab onlookers, who 
had not yet quite recovered from the 
nerve-shattering effects of the bombard- 
ment. The army began to disembark 
at once. All this part of the Italian 
organization was very thorough. The 
sappers: were put ashore first. With 
them they had brought material for 
building piers and jetties. In a few 
minutes, it seemed, these trestle land- 
ing-stages were erected, and the army 
was landing in collapsible floats, towed 
ashore by the men-of-wars’ launches. 
The weather favored the operations, 
and the army was landed in a remark- 
ably short time. The fleet of trans- 
ports was followed by a flotilla of Sicil- 
ian sailing-boats, loaded to the gunwale 
with forage. Having discharged their 
cargoes, these boats were also used to 
disembark the men and material. 

The Italian army landed in very 
workmanlike shape. The rank and 
file, who were, from the nature of the 
mobilization, picked men, were newly 
clad in the serviceable slate-gray uni- 
form. They looked to be good soldiers, 
and had all the appearance of being ex- 
traordinarily docile. The officers in 
the junior ranks were keen-looking fel- 
lows. They wore exceptionally well- 
cut breeches and tunics. In the senior 
ranks, perhaps, they were a little fa- 
tigued by age, and unsuited to the 
rough-and-tumble of an expedition into 
the desert. As the men were docile 
the discipline was good, and any pro- 
fessional soldier watching the landing 
of Caneva’s army would have reported 
upon it as a useful and thorough-look- 
ing force of men. Peace calculations, 


however, only go a little way in esti- 
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mating the true value of a fighting 
force. 

General Caneva himself landed 
towards mid-day. His landing was 
accompanied by all the ceremony that 
is dear to the Latin’s soul. Ships 
were dressed, and the guns of the fleet 
thundered the news to town and des- 
ert. Caneva himself is a small, stout 
man, with but little that is magnetic in 
his personality. He is an ex-cavalry 
officer, and looks less like a cavalryman 
than is usual in that smart service. 
He is from the Austrian provinces, and 
has distinguished himself as an army 
commander during manceuvres. His 
theory of chief-command is a mixture 
of the aloofness practised by the Japa- 
nese in the higher control of armies in 
the field, and the usual inertia that as- 
serts itself with most Latins after 
they have reached a certain age. As 
far as his army is concerned, Caneva is 
a signature giving effect to army or- 
ders. A Latin soldiery requires some- 
thing more in its generalissimo. 

OIVIL MEASUBKS, 

It must be immediately stated that 
the Italians had not the slightest idea 
of how the administration of an occu- 
pied territory should be carried out. 
The General Staff evidently believed in 
grandiloquent proclamations, and the 
arrival of the army was signalled by 
the publication of several proclama- 
tions, some of which, if I mistake not, 
were plagiarisms from Prussian pro- 
clamations found in some history of 
the Franco-German War. The army 
of occupation started upon its adven- 
ture on the hypothesis that the Arabs 
were hostile to the Turks and friendly 
to Italy. Caneva spoke in his procla- 
mations of the Turks as “our common 
enemy.” Satisfied with this assump- 
tion, no effort was made to collect from 
the population the ten to fifteen thou- 
sand stand of magazine rifles that it 
was known had been distributed to 
them from the hold of the Derna: no 
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adequate measures were taken, either 
to police the town and its environment, 
or to picket the outlying villages and 
hamlets in the palm-groves. 

A descendant of the house of Kara- 
manli was appointed as vice-governor 
of the town, and some Moslem as the 
mayor. With these measures the en- 
tire staff and army reposed a confi- 
dence in the Arab population which, 
though engaging enough in the sim- 
plicity that prompted it, was a culpa- 
ble weakness in the stern path of war. 
For a time the Italian clemency pros- 
pered, and the rosiest reports were dis- 
patched to Rome of the endearing at- 
titude of the new Arab subjects. There 
was, however, to be a rude awaken- 
ing. 

THE OCCUPATION OF CYRENAICA. 

The ease with which its troops had 
occupied Tripoli induced the Italian 
Government to proceed forthwith with 
the occupation of all the chief ports 
of the Tripolitaine coast. The proced- 
ure was much the same in each case: 
the fleet blustered up and fired shell 
into the obsolete Turkish defences, and 
then sailors and troops were put on 
shore. At Tobruk and Derna but lit- 
tle opposition, if any, was experienced, 
but at Benghazi and Khoms the local 
Turkish garrison, helped by _ the 
Arabs, made strenuous resistance,—se 
much so that the Italian Government 
immediately became alarmed, and es- 
tablished a censors ip of all news from 
Cyrenaica, in the hope of concealing 
the truth. The result of this rigid 
censorship was that half-truths leaked 
out, were embellished in the Arab gos- 
sip-chambers, and spread through the 
Tripolitaine as gospel information of 
Italian defeats. It will be seen later 
how this foolish repression of informa- 
tion helped the development of the 
Turkish plans. At Benghazi the small 
Turkish garrison had so organized 
the Arabs that they showed to the Ital- 
ians a really stiff opposition, and the 
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fleet had seriously to come into action 
to support the landing. The treach- 
erous sea also added to the Italians’ 
difficulties, and rose before the landing 
was completed, thereby placing the por- 
tion of the force already put ashore in 
a dangerous predicament. The over- 
whelming force that the Italians could 
bring to bear, however, was too much 
for any resistance, however brave and 
devoted, that the Turks and Arabs 
could bring against them. The opposi- 
tion was driven back all along the 
coastline, but not before the Italians 
had suffered about 500 in casualties. 
In no case had the opposition been 
crushingly defeated, and the Arabs and 
Turks, though they had perforce to 
fall back, never lost touch with the 
Italians or ceased to harass them on 
every occasion. 

THE ITALIAN PLAN OF CAMPAIGN. 

So far it will be seen that the Italian 
plans had failed signally in three essen- 
tials. They had hoped to have de- 
stroyed or captured the Turkish squad- 
ron betwen Beirut and the Dardanelles; 
they had been positive that the Arabs 
would not view the occupation in hos- 
tile spirit; and they had believed that 
the Porte, when they perceived that 
the blow was struck, would have ac- 
cepted what the Italians were pleased 
to term “the inevitable.” None of 
these things had come to pass. The 
Turkish fleet had escaped; the Arabs 
at Benghazi had made common cause 
with the Turks; and the Porte had po- 
litely told Italy “to do its damnedest,” 
but that it would not relinquish its 
sovereign rights over Tripoli. The 
original plan under which the expe- 
ditionary force had been despatched 
simply contemplated the occupation of 
the seaport towns. There the troops 
would await the surrender of the Turk- 
ish troops, or their shipment to Turkey 
with the honors of war. After this 
Italy proposed to “buy” the inland 
sheikhs in the usual way, and proceed 
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slowly with the occupation of the hin- 
terland. 

The expeditionary force at Tripoli 
-was therefore very astonished when ac- 
curate information arrived that the 
Turkish force, augmented by some 
thousands of Arabs, was marching 


towards Tripoli. General Pecori- 
Girardi, who commanded the ist 
Division, had with very = slight 
modifications accepted the line of 


resistance which the navy had be- 
queathed to him. The various units 
had constructed field-works, and the 
field and mountain artillery had been 
distributed at intervals along the line. 
For the rest, little else had been done 
‘in the way of military precautions. 
Except for daily excursions by the in- 
trepid officers of the air-service, prac- 
tically no trouble was taken concern- 
ing the Turkish force in the desert. No 
forward positions were held to keep the 
Turks at arm’s-length, and no precau- 
tions were employed to keep the unoc- 
cupied portion of the Tripoli oasis in- 
violate. The cavalry were never out in 
front of the army. 

In the meantime the Turks had 
gained expert leaders from Europe, al- 
lies from the Bedouin and - Berber 
tribes, and confidence from the Italian 
inaction and from the stories that were 
in circulation describing Italian de 
feats at Benghazi and Khoms. The 
Turks were in constant communica- 
tion with their sympathizers in Tripoli. 
In fact, Turkish officers disguised as 
Arabs were seen constantly in the town 
by those who had no wish to betray 
their presence to the Italians. It was 
arranged that a great combined attack 
by every rifle that the Turks could 
bring against the position should be 
made on the appearance of the new 

- moon, and that while this attack was 
being pressed home the Arabs in the 
town and oasis should rise and 


take the Italian positions in the rear. 
In was a pretty plan, and it came 
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within an ace of being successful. 
THE ARBAB RISING. 

From October 20 it was generally 
apparent that the Turks intended ag- 
gression. The aeroplane scouts re- 
ported groups of Turks and Arabs in 
“thousands” at the oasis of Zanzur, 
twelve miles southwest of Tripoli; at 
Ainzara, about equidistant to the 
south; and again at the oasis of Azizia, 
still farther south of Ainzara. In- 
stead of profiting by this information 
and advancing to destroy these Turk- 
ish forces in detail, the Italians 
awaited developments in their trenches. 
On the morning of the 23rd of Octo- 
ber the Turks discovered that two- 
thirds of the Tripoli oasis was open to 
them. They demonstrated along the 
entire front of the Italian position, and 
pushed up a strong posse of Arabs into 
the eastern extremity of the home 
oasis. Working along this cover, 
these Arabs were able to approach to 
within a few yards of the trenches 
which three companies of the 11th Ber- 
saglieri had cut across the palm-grove. 
When building their defences on this 
flank, the Italians had failed to clear a 
field of fire to their front. Their line 
of resistance just cut obliquely through 
the intricate cover of the palm-grove. 
Walls, cacti, fig-trees, and olive-groves 
masked the enemy until they were 
within a few feet of the Bersaglieri 
trenches. Discovering this advan- 
tage, the hot-headed Arabs could not 
restrain from attacking at once. What 
Neshet Bey intended as a reconnois- 
sance became in the actual oasis a com- 
bat @ outrance. So fierce was the on- 
slaught that a few of the Arabs suc- 
ceeded in breaking through the Italian 
lines. 

It had been arranged through the 
emissaries that the Turks had sent into 
the town, that when the Turkish force 
attacked in earnest, the Arabs of the 
oasis should rise behind the Italian lines 
and join in the discomfiture of the in- 
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vaders. The Arabs of the quarter im- 
mediately behind the Bersaglieri lines, 
not unnaturally, when they saw among 
them their wild-eyed compatriots who 
had just broken through the lines, 
thought that the moment for action 
had arrived. They snatched their 
rifles from their hiding-places and 
opened fire upon every Italian they 
saw. When dealing with such inflam- 
mable material as Arabs who have 
been hourly expecting to be let loose 
with arms, it does not take long for an 
outburst to gather way. In a few 
minutes a cloud of Arabs were attack- 
ing the Bersaglieri in the rear. So 
unprepared were the Bersaglieri for 
such a development, that the officers 
believed the attack from their rear to 
be a mistake on the part of friendly 
Arabs, and for a time they restrained 
their men from answering toit. Then 
the full significance of their awful pre- 
dicament burst upon them, and they 
fell in their devoted men back to back. 
It may be said of the two flank com- 
panies of the 11th Bersaglieri, in the 
words of the historian, that they ceased 
to exist. 

In the meantime the rising had 
spread, and the whole intervening coun- 
try between the Bersaglieri front and 
the town was alive with armed Arabs, 
who shot every uniformed Italian on 
sight. The roads running from the 
town to the outposts were naturally 
full of men on various fatigues con- 
nected with supply, and these unsus- 
jpecting escorts were the first victims. 
Luckily the mounted Carabinieri had 
just arrived from Italy. They were 
occupied in the suburbs partitioning 
their spheres of control when the ris- 
ing began. They were able to hold 
the ends of the streets that radiate from 
the town into the villages. Being a 


force used to sudden emergencies, they 
kept their heads, and prevented any 
considerable contingent of the armed 
Arabs making an entry into the ba- 
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zaars, or the town Arabs from joining 
their friends outside. 
THE PANIC. 

The rising was so sudden and unex- 
pected that it was impossible completely 
to ring the town before some of the 
wilder spirits made their way into it. 
The Italians say that the rising was 
inaugurated by shots fired from a house 
in town where Turkish subjects await- 
ing expulsion were living. Be this as 
it may, about midday the shooting had 
communicated itself to the town, and 
there ensued an hour of frightful panic. 
The Christians of the Levant, espe- 
cially those who dwell under the Star 
and Crescent, are particularly liable to 
panic. They live always with the fear 
of massacre upon them. The Chris- 
tian and Jewish population of Tripoli is 
no exception to this rule. The cry 
went up of “The Arabs are in the 
town!” In a moment there was a wild 
rush for the consulates, for the boats, 
for any building that offered the sug- 
gestion of an asylum. The panic was 
augmented by the circumstance that 
the market square was filled with 
camel-men in the service of the in- 
vaders. As shots from the Moslem 
graveyard fell in the market square, 
the camel-men, feeling no doubt that 
they and their animals were forfeit in 
the eyes of Turks or Bedouin, drove 
their animals into the narrow alleys of 
the town. This added to the block 
and terror, to be immediately intensi- 
fied by the excited action of the Italian 
soldiery. Men working at the 
wharves, hospital orderlies, and the 
guards from the various public build- 
ings, knowing nothing of what had 
caused the panic, unslung their rifles, 
rushed into the streets, and in many 
cases began to shoot. It was during 
this turmoil that many Arab knives 
slipped out and struck down the uni- 
formed Italians in the open highway, 
thereby showing how prepared the 
Arabs were to be hostile, and how 
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much the Italians had been saved by 
this premature unmasking of the real 
feelings of the Arab population. It 
was about an hour before the panic sub- 
sided, or rather before every one had 
found shelter behind locked doors, ex- 
cept the troops that had taken posses- 
sion of the streets. In the immediate 
suburbs, however, desultory firing con- 
tinued until well into the night. 

Desperate things, however, had been 
happening in the oasis, where the line 
of the Bersaglieri had been broken. 
The 82nd Infantry carried on the Ital- 
ian line from the right of the Bersag- 
lieri, and owing to the demonstration 
made by the Turks along the entire 
Italian front, the reserves of this regi- 
ment had been pushed forward in read- 
iness. As: soon as it was realized 
what had really come to pass in the 
rear of the Bersaglieri, some one sug- 
gested to the Colonel commanding these 
reserves that he should sweep through 
the hamlets concerned and re-establish 
the left of the line. This he pro- 
ceeded to do, and the few armed Arabs 
that were menacing the approaches to 
the town were driven eastwards along 
the oasis. The bulk of risen Arabs 
were engaged in the massacre of the 
two flank companies of the Bersaglieri, 
and the 82nd drove them into the un- 
occupied portion of the oasis, across the 
mutilated bodies of their own unfor- 
tunate comrades. 

THE REPRISALS. 

It is no exaggeration to say that the 
events of October 23 shocked the Ital- 
ian army of occupation from top to bot- 
tom. The rising had come as a bolt 
from the blue. The terrible losses of 
the Bersaglieri; the massacre of un- 
fortunates caught in the cactus alley- 
Ways; and the general hopelessness, 
bred of inactivity, had an evil effect 
upon an army that had started the cam- 


paign with “a skeleton in its cup- 
board.” The army looked upon its 
dead and apprehended disaster. All 
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the lurid legends of Abyssinia, that it 
had heard from childhood, came back 
to it as facts in war about to be re- 
peated. There was only one military 
measure that Caneva could order. He 
had the prospect of an immediate at- 
tack by the entire force that Neshet 
Bey could bring against him. He had 
been reminded, rudely enough, that 
there were seven to ten thousand Turk- 
ish rifles still in the hands of the 
Tripoli Arabs that might be turned 
against his soldiers’ backs. It was, 
therefore, imperative that the oasis, as 
far as the Italians held it, should be 
cleared of Arabs, and that reprisals 
should be taken against those villages 
in the oasis in which the rising had oc- 
curred. No military commander would 
have been justified in doing less. The 
orders were issued, therefore, that the 
oasis should be immediately cleared, 
and that all male Arabs found with 
arms in their hands, or who were 
shown, from circumstantial or other 
evidence, to have been implicated in the 
rising, should be summarily executed. 
The orders were sufficiently lax and 
general to permit of a sharp and salu- 
tary lesson, as the Arabs had already 
been warned by proclamation that the 
possession of a rifle would be consid- 
ered a capital offence. Caneva and his 
Staff, however, had not calculated upon 
what this order meant to troops that 
had just seen their mutilated dead, 
who believed that they were again 
about to be attacked treacherously in 
the rear, and who had ever over them 
the shadow of Adowa. The carrying 
out of the duty necessitated the break- 
ing up of the troops into small detach- 
ments, which loosed the control upon 
the inflamed passions of the soldiery. 
Nor did the Staff know how or when to 
place a period upon the licence they 
thus gave the troops. The result was 
a retribution upon the Arabs which 
will live in the memory of the Tripoli- 
taine for generations, and which will 
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react for many a year upon the perpe- 
trators themselves. It is not desirable 
here to go into the details of the days 
of bloodshed that swept through the 
Italian portion of the oasis. War is 
horrid and merciless, and its horror and 
mercilessness is intensified when kill- 
ing is done by men actuated by terror. 
This much, however, should be said in 
tavor of the Italians before this page 
be turned,—many foreign journalists 
have used the incident of these mili- 
tary reprisals as a2 means to sell their 
own sordid wares, a practice to the 
mind of the soldier far more reprehen- 
sible than fitting the punishment to the 
mnilitary crime of treachery. 

THE REAL ATTAOK. 

The real attack by the Turks was 
made three days after the demonstra- 
tion, and when the enceinte of palm- 
groves was practically clear of Arabs. 
In the early morning Turkish shrapnel 
began to burst above the date-palms, 
and certain attacking troops threatened 
from the desert front. The main at- 
tack, however, was reserved for the 
left flank. The Turkish commander 
bad discovered the vulnerability of the 
Italians’ left—and the military value of 
that portion of the Tripoli oasis the 
Italians could not hold. Here Neshet 
Bey had massed the majority of his 
fighting men, who were now aug- 
mented by a considerable number of 
the Tripoli Arabs. The latter natu- 
rally enough, after the rising, had pre- 
ferred the cover of the oasis to the 
scant security behind the Italians’ 
lines. Again was the weakness of the 
measures of defence on this front dem- 
onstrated The Arabs and Turks 
were again able to approach under 
cover of the groves to within a few 
feet of the trenches, which had now 
been taken over by other companies of 
Bersaglieri. Twice in the same morn- 


ing the attack was upon the point of 
overwhelming the defence. 
saglieri, however, 


The Ber- 
fought with the 
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greatest courage, and though the Ital- 
ian field-gunners were driven from the 
pieces they were serving in the 
trenches, the Bersaglieri swept the ex- 
ultant attackers back into the palm- 
trees with levelled bayonets. For 
three hours a bloody contest hung in 
the balance, until the arrival of the 
reserves at last decided the day. The 
price of victory, however, had been 
high—so high that the staff at last 
awoke to the danger of this oasis. In- 
stead of bringing up a brigade and 
clearing the oasis with the bayonet for 
good and all, as they might easily have 
done that afternoon, they decided to 
contract their front on this flank and 
retire the line about a mile while they 
cabled to Italy for another infantry di- 
vision. In the circumstances these 
were about the two worst military 
measures that could have been under- 
taken. The first had a still further 
depressing effect upon the troops, and 
gave opportunity to the Turkish com- 
mander to report sensafional victories 
to Stamboul. The second will only 
swell the tale of sickness which must 
be the lot of this great Italian army 
cooped up in Tripoli. 

THB PRESENT POSITION IN TRIPOLI. 

Up to the moment of writing there is 
no information that, with the arrival 
of the 3rd Division at Tripoli, any se- 
rious effort has been made to clear that 
portion of the home oasis where the 
Turks ensconced themselves after the 
23rd October. Beyond re-establishing 
the line which the 11th Bersaglieri 
originally held in the oasis, there is no 
information of a forward move. In 
fact, General Caneva is reported to 
have stated that no operations into the 
interior are in contemplation until the 
spring. This we can readily under- 
stand, since the Italian army is not 
supplied with a Transport to advance 
into the desert. It is in the predica- 
ment of not daring to operate inland 
with a small force, and yet being with- 
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out the means of supporting an ad- 
vance with sufficient numbers to en- 
sure the defeat of its enterprising en- 
emy. In a sentence, Italy does not 
know what surprises the hinterland of 
Tripoli has in store for her, and she is 
very diffident about the best way of 
finding out. In short, every calcula- 
tion that Italian statesmen made when 
they decided to engage upon this Tri- 
poli adventure has miscarried. Italy 
now threatens to carry the war into the 
7®gean waters, and almost shame- 
facedly suggests that the Powers 
should intervene to prevent the exten- 
sion of the zone of operations into Bu- 
rope. This, however, is Italy’s own 
funeral. It is only a month ago that 
Italy would have nothing to say to sug- 
Blackwood’s Magazine. 
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gested mediation. Then she thought 
that she could compel the Ottoman 
Government “to give her best.” She 
has found that the Ottoman Govern- 
ment, instead of “accepting the inevi- 
table,” is perfectly content that Italy 
should pour out her money like water, 
and undermine her own social struc- 
tures by unrealized ambitions. Turkey 
will reply to the bombardment or 
blockade of any of her Anatolian or Eu- 
ropean ports by the expulsion of the 
50,000 Italian subjects to whom she 
still extends her hospitality. What 
Turkey should really hope is that Italy 
will be driven to land an army either in 
Anatolia or Macedonia; for as sure as 
she does this, she will pay Turkey a 
War Indemnity. 
Kepi. 





MEDITATIONS 


The other day I went for a drive in a 
hansom, just for fun, as I might have 
gone in those days when to drive in a 
hansom was rather smart and exciting, 
when arrival in London was associated 
with the sensation of smooth and dig- 
nified rolling from the station in a 
spick-and-span vehicle, and with medi- 
tations on the strange English of the 
printed request: “Please not injure 
the cab.” And in my drive the other 
day I recovered something of those 
early sensations. I had an unwonted 
sense of dignity, as of someone who 
should be carried about in a sedan- 
chair. I felt as if I were going for a 
drive in a picture, in one of those old 
illustrations drawn before the snap- 
shotting camera had destroyed people’s 
eye for the appearance of things, when 
horses were all arched and curly, and 
wheels were oval, and all things were 
pictorially represented, not as they ac- 
tually were, but as they appeared to 
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be. And I felt also as if life were not 
such a desperate hurry after all; that 
I had a great deal of time to spare— . 
time to think, to observe the clouds in 
the sky, the expressions on the faces of 
horses and men, the cool alertness of 
birds hopping about the streets among 
the wheels and hoofs, and a hundred 
other interesting and agreeable things. 
I had forgotten, of course, the particu- 
lar nervous afflictions of the hansom 
days—the horse that always backed 
and staggered when one was getting 
in, the strange contortion one had to 
make to avoid entangling one’s hat in 
the reins and striking it against the 
roof of the cab, the dreaded dangers of 
a broken glass, the driving of rain into 
the cab, and the frantic attempts to 
push open the trap on the top when it 
was loaded with the driver’s personal 
effects, the trickling of water down 
one’s knees through defective joints in 
the apron, and so forth. These things 
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were afflictions in their day, but the 
sting of them has departed, and an- 
other set of afflictions has taken their 
place, worse, I think, because less nat- 
ural and human. The discipline of 
the hansom was a good discipline, ex- 
ercising both our ingenuity in the 
avoidance of suffering, and our pa- 
tience in putting up with it when it 
was inevitable. But once we were 
safely inside the hansom we knew that 
there was an interval of comparative 
peace, an interval in which to meditate 
and to observe. 

Thus sitting calmly in the hansom, I 
also became aware of an unwonted ease 
and relaxation of body; my muscles 
were not all braced up and rigidly 
strained in order to keep my body se- 
curely wedged in one corner of the ve- 
hicle. The easy rocking of the han- 
som was like the rocking of a boat, to 
which I found my body swaying gently 
and, I trust, gracefully. When the 
hansom turned a corner I was not 
hurled over from one side to the other; 
moreover, with all the length of the 
horse and some of the hansom in front 
of me, it was plainly advertised to me 
that we were about to turn a corner, 
and I had plenty of time to accommo- 
date myself to a new direction. The 
taxi, on the other hand, turns suddenly 
at right angles without warning and, 
if it be lined with shiny leather, leaves 
you bruised against its hard side. An- 
other thing that I enjoyed in my han- 
som ride was the sensation of seeing a 
great deal. I was able to look out of 
the windows at the side and see what 
was going on all round me as well as 
in front. But we all know what hap- 
pens in a taxi or any other kind of mo- 
tor. The occupant stares rigidly and 
anxiously straight in front of him, like 
a captain on the bridge of a ship in a 
fog. We dare not look to right or to 
left for fear something shouid cross 
our path in front. We go through all 


the nervous exhaustion of the actual 
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driver with the additional agony of 
knowing that we are helpless to check 
or guide the vehicle. Taxis have made 
motor-drivers of us all; and everywhere 
in London not only the licensed driver 
with his enamelled number, but thou- 
sands of other people without training 
or license—cripples, the deaf and the 
dumb, children and old ladies—are 
painfully driving taxi-cabs through the 
crowded streets all day long, and, in 
imagination at any rate, suffering all 
the nervous wear and tear of the man 
who sits at the wheel. But when we 
sit in a hansom we are not in imag- 
ination driving a horse; we are look- 
ing about us and seeing the world. 

I am grateful to the taxi strike for 
this benefit among others—that it has 
lifted for a moment the veil that is 
descending on the immediate past, and 
allowed us to compare it with the mod- 
ern development which we are always 
too ready to call progress. Of the 
merits of the dispute between the driv- 
ers and the owners I will not speak; 
the opinion of a man sitting in a han- 
som, and preferring it, would perhaps 
not be regarded as valuable. I am 
content to be merely grateful to the 
drivers for showing us that they are 
not in the least essential to existence 
in London, and that during the few 
days they were idle London was a 
quieter, more convenient, and more 
agreeable place. The merits of the 
taxi are almost all concerned with the 
illusion of time. Everyone thinks 
nowadays of doing everything in as 
short a time as possible, of extending 
life, that is to say, in one dimension. 
But the dimension of time is probably 
the least important dimension of life. 
Breadth, intensity, fulness—do we try 
very hard to extend it in these dimen- 
sions? I don’t think we do; and I very 
much suspect that the modern craze 
for the time dimension merely results 
in a compression in other ways, and 
that what we gain in length we lose im 
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breadth. When I used to drive home 
in a hansom from Fleet Street in the 
small hours of the morning it used to 
take me at least half an hour; modern 
progress would enable me to cover the 
distance now in about twelve minutes; 
but in the old way I had half an hour 
of solitude and detachment in which 
my brain could work upon its own af- 
fairs. In the taxi my brain is not free; 
it is driving a taxi-cab, and alternately 
pre-occupied and distracted by the bus- 
iness of the streets. Who meditates 
in a taxicab? What quality of 
thought can one enjoy in it? For an- 
swer, look at the people you see driv- 
ing in taxis and motors; observe the 
motor stare, the stony gaze mechani- 
cally intent on what lies straight 
ahead; the answer lies there. 

But although I steadfastly believe 
that what I have written is true, ob- 
serve the unhappy result of hurry. As 
soon as the truce came in the taxi 
strike, I was back again riding in taxi- 
cdbs. The hansoms were still there 
for me, but I should not have been 
happy in them; I could not have en- 
dured the taxis flashing by me. _ It 
would be an affectation and a vanity to 
pretend that I want to go more slowly 
than everybody else. What I wish is 
that everyone would go more slowly; 
but if everyone else hurries, why, I 
must hurry too. And there is the mis- 
chief of it, the unhappy result of what 
we call progress when it takes the 
form of hustle and hurry. Such things 
are epidemic, and tend to make people 
discontented with what really suits 
them very well. Half the haste we 
make is absolutely unnecessary; it is 
an infectious disease which we catch 
from each other, and if there were no 
railway trains and no motor-cars, the 
human business of the world would get 
itself transacted at least as well as it 
is transacted with these aids to haste. 

Every new stage of development we 
are apt to regard as final. ‘The taxi 
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has come to stay.” This, I am glad to 
say, is a lie; the taxi has come to de- 
part, as the sedan-chair departed, as 
the cabriolet departed, as the hansom is 
departing. Who knows but in ten 
years I may be taking a ride in a taxi- 
cab through the streets of London, and 
writing another set of meditations, and 
lamenting the happier days when peo- 
ple could be driven about on the solid 
earth instead of being whisked up into 
the air, or subjected to some radial 
process by means of which they may 
be translated rather than conveyed 
from place to place? It is better, per- 
haps, to love the hour and make the 
most of it than to waste emotion in 
hopes or regrets. But the taxi strike 
was part of the hour, and the momen- 
tury restoration of the hansom cab; and 
I think I have extracted my share of 
profit and delight from it. 

Certainly as I drove on this fine 
autumn day through the busy streets 
I-had an extremely agreeable and en- 
tertaining vision of things—not only of 
the things that change from year to 
year, but I hope also of the things that, 
if they are not eternal, at least seem 
eternal to our transient glances. The 
unending river of human life in the 
streets, perishing and renewing itself 
almost before one’s eyes, the driving 
purpose in all those human breasts, 
the uncomprehended impulse that was 
sending them hither and thither by 
hundreds and thousands upon so many 
various errands; the labor in every 
form—labor which almost alone among 
human occupations seems to be worth 
while as an end in itself—such things 
as these were more apparent to me 
from my hansom, trotting soberly 
along by the curb, than to the occu- 
pants of the swift motors that keep 
passing me by. And I had quite un- 
usual pleasure and zest in the sight of 
a little group of workmen at work on 
roadmending in the very middle of Re- 
gent Street, who were sitting round a 
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can of blazing coals, eating their din- 

ner, with nothing but a frail barrier 

of cords dividing them from the roar- 

ing, swift stream of wheels and snort- 

ing engines all about them. And it is 
The Saturday Keview. 
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in gratitude for visions like this that 
I feel inclined to echo, with a clear 
though useless emotion: “Please not in- 
jure the cab.” 

Filson Young. 
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The course of instruction at that 
well-known abode of learning, the Staff 
College, has not always been framed on 
the same progressive and practical 
lines as in the present day. There was 
a time when examinations played a 
most obtrusive part in the curriculum. 
There was a time within the memory 
of many soldiers still serving when ex- 
pulsion, consequent on failure to sat- 
isfy the examiners at the end of the 
year, was the horizon of the weaker 
vessels amongst the students, and when 
efforts to commit an assortment of use- 
less facts to mind was their fore 
ground. It is a strenuous institution 
now, and it was a strenuous institution 
then—only strenuous in a different 
way. That at all events was the ex- 
perience of Penddleton. 

Penddleton had persuaded himself, 
and had nearly succeeded in persuad- 
ing his wife, that he was going to be 
called upon to withdraw from the Col- 
lege within a few months. He plod- 
ded on with that stubborn tenacity 
which the Anglo-Saxon race claims as 
a monopoly; but he plodded on with- 
out hope. He spent his days and great 
part of his nights in striving to charge 
his memory with information which 
under no conceivable circumstances 
could be of the slightest use to him in, 
or out of, an examination hall. 

“It’s all very well for you to talk,” 
he retorted upon his next-door neigh- 
bor, Blagden-Biggs, who had passed in 
second, and for whom examinations 
had no terrors; “you’re up to that con- 
founded dodge of deducing lessons 
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from things. I’m no good at that sort 
of rot. All I can do is to mug up de- 
tails.’ He became nervous and irri- 
table, and depressed. Then, one af- 
ternoon, poor little Dickie Penddleton 
got his feet in a tangle and rolled down 
four steps of stairs and howled, where- 
upon “Daddy,” emerging from the den 
where he was endeavoring to interpret 
the meaning of a cryptic message in 
that fascinating work “The Manual of 
Military Topography,” seized his son 
and heir, and nobody knows what 
might have happened had not Mrs. 
Penddleton arrived in the very nick of 
time to carry the victim off and to 
comfort him with delusive promises of 
apocryphal sweets. That same af- 
ternoon Mrs. Penddleton confided to a 
friend who had come to call that she 
was getting a little anxious about her 
husband. 

It was on the very next morning af- 
ter the occurrence of this distressing 
domestic event that Penddleton rushed 
out of his dressing-room on to the 
landing, with his face all over blood 
and soap, and a razor in his hand, and 
nearly frightened Eliza, the maid, into 
fits. 

“There’s a man down the well at the 
back of the house!” he shouted, and he 
waved his arms frantically to give 
force to his burning words. Mrs. 
Penddleton, issuing from her apart- 
ment with a disordered chevelure, and 
in what she afterwards described as 
her “stockinged feet,” grasped the sit- 
uation in an instant. 

“Do take care with the razor, dar- 
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ling,” she cooed, as she seized Penddle- 
ton by the wrist. ‘There, that’s bet- 
ter, let me have it. Now then, you 
must come and lie down for a little. 
Dear old man, you quite startled me!” 

“But there’s a man down the——” 
Legan Penddleton. 

“Yes, yes, it will be all right in a 
moment when you lie down. That's 
more like yourself. No, no, lie quite 
still!’—she was by this time sponging 
his face and was not a little reassured 
to find that the blood was issuing from 
an abrasion near his left cheek bone, 
and not from the region of the throat. 
She was, however, firmness personified. 
Whenever Penddleton tried to get out, 
“There’s a man d——” she placed the 
sponge gently over his mouth, and by 
sheer tact and determination she at 
last succeeded in reducing him to si- 
lence. Then, satisfied that he was un- 
der control, she bustied over to where 
Eliza was gathered up in a corner, with 
her eyes starting out of her head from 
delight and horror. 

“Stop here and don’t take your eyes 
off him!’ she hissed in the damsel’s 
ear. “I’ll be back in an instant.” She 
wisped up her hair into a bunch, slipped 
on a pair of shoes, plunged into her 
long waterproof which reached nearly 
to the ground, and ran round to the 
Blagden-Biggs’. 

Blagden-Biggs was out on his door- 
step wishing to goodness that Evie 
would come down and give him his 
breakfast. It was all jolly fine, you 
know, but this sort of thing was all my 
eye! Of course Evie was right to 
make herself smart before coming 
down. And she looked regular slap- 
up, with that rummy pink thing stuffed 
into the side of her head. And there 
wasn’t another woman in Camberley 
could pour tea out of that infernal tea- 
pot with a kink in the spout without 
making the very devil’s own mess all 
over the place—the one that cataleptic 
old image, her Aunt Margaret, had 
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given her as a wedding present, with 
the cheque for the “tenner” inside 
which had not been discovered till the 
maid emptied out the tea-leaves after 
the first brew, six weeks later. She 
was a little ripper, Evie—but hang it 
all! A fellow did want his grub of a 
morning, especially when he had got 
to listen to that old imposter “Weary 
Willie” talking drivel for three-quarters 
of an hour about the defences of 
Plevna, or Vicksburg, or some such—— 
“Good Lord! Mrs. Penddleton. What's 
up?” In a few staccato sentences, 
punctuated with pants, Mrs. Penddle- 
ton imparted to Blagden-Biggs the na- 
ture of the catastrophe which had 
taken place next door; and they pro- 
ceeded straightway to the scene of dis- 
aster, to find Bliza true to her trust, 
although halfway out on the landing 
and in a posture of defence. 

By a supreme exercise of will-power 
Blagden-Biggs succeeded in overcoming 
his impulse to initiate proceedings 
with the “Whoo-Whoop” with which 
he was in the habit of accosting his ac- 
quaintances, and he burst out: “Now 
look here, Pends, old man, I know just 
exactly what’s the matter with you, 
and don’t you make any blooming mis- 
take about it! You’re going to jolly 
well lie here like old Rammy Sammy 
the Great in his sar——what’s-its-name, 
and not say a word. You’ve been stuf- 
fing that old head of yours too full of 
rubbish. I'll just swallow my break- 
fast, and then toddle up to the College 
and let ’em know you're a bit off color 
and taking a day in bed.” 

“Damn you, Biggs!” roared Penddle- 
ton, in a fury and sitting up in bed. “I 
tell you there’s a man down the well at 
the——” 

But Blagden-Biggs would tolerate no 
discussion and would listen to no re 
monstrance. A soldier born to com- 
mand, masterful, overbearing and 
leather-lunged, he dominated the apart- 
ment. Pends must really be sensible 
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and keep quiet, and not make those 
ridiculous faces; and why the deuce 
couldn’t he shave himself without mak- 
ing a great gash in his cheek as if he 
was carving a sirloin of beef? Nor 
would it be fair to ignore the services 
of Mrs. Penddleton, who afforded her 
ally effective assistance by applying 
the sponge with vigor and judgment, 
till Penddleton grunted something 
about the water all running down at 
the back of his neck. Between them 
the invalid was gradually reduced to a 
state of sulky submission, although a 
muffled voice was occasionally heard to 


begin, “But, confound it, there’s a 
man d—-,” only to be incontinently 
smothered. 


No sooner, however, had their united 
efforts to quiet the patient been 
crowned with success, than Blagden- 
Biggs beckoned Mrs. Penddleton out- 
side and urged her to have in a doctor. 
Would she have the civilian fellow? 
Or would she have the Army Medical 
man from the R.M.C., who could be 
had free, gratis, for nothing? Mrs. 
Penddleton would have the civilian 
fellow. She would not have the Army 
Medical man from the R.M.C., not on 
any account. She had no confidence 
in the Army Medical man, none what- 
ever. Her confidence had been shat- 
tered on his being called in on a recent 
occasion to minister to Dickie when 
suffering from the effects of a juvenile 
party. After his having completed a 
most inadequate examination of the 
sufferer, and after his having promised 
that he would send round some physic 
from the military pharmacy, Mrs. 
Penddleton had overheard his report to 
the anxious father, who was awaiting 
the verdict in the hall: “Over-eaten 
himself, the little beast, that’s what’s 
the matter with him. Wants a good 
licking. What’s that? Too young? 
Nonsense! They’re never too young!” 


A most horrid person. The medicine 
had, moreover, come round in an impe- 
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ria] pint bottle, with the “Stout” label 
only partially washed off—like a drench 
for a horse! It had smelt abominable 
and had tasted worse, and the invalid 
—like the sensible boy that he was— 
had refused to touch it; to this exhibi- 
tion of precocity was to be attributed 
the gratifying fact that Dickie had 
been completely restored to health on 
the following day. No! No more 
Army Medical men for her! She would 
have the civilian fellow. So Blagden- 
Biggs proceeded to the residence of 
that professional gentleman which hap- 
pened to be near at hand, and, after 
leaving a message indicating the ur- 
gent nature of the ease, hastened home, 
to find the eggs and bacon stone-cold 
and Evie more than half inclined to 
think that she was being neglected. 

Seeing that the respective dwellings 
were about two hundred yards apart, 
the doctor, had he been a Harley Street 
consulting physician, would have sum- 
moned his brougham, would have 
equipped himself with a serious-looking 
volume, and would have pretended to 
be absorbed in the work while he drove 
to the scene of action. As it was, he 
assumed a look of portentous intelli- 
gence, he secreted a stethoscope in his 
hat, and he proceeded to the Chateau 
Penddleton with a grave and measured 
tread. He was ushered in and, preceded 
by Mrs. Penddleton, entered the sick 
chamber with a stealthy movement cal- 
culated to give the creeps to a coster- 
monger. No sooner had he crossed 
the threshold, however, than Penddle- 
ton started up and ejaculated: 

“Look here! I don’t know who the 
devil you are, but there’s a man down 
the w——” 

“Now, my dear sir, my dear sir! We 
must not unduly excite ourselves. Now 
really, Captain Penddleton!” The doc- 
tor was by this time feeling about in 
his abortive endeavors to find the pa- 
tient’s pulse. Then, as the invalid 
continued to manifest symptoms of giv- 
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ing utterance to strong expressions of 
opinion, he deftly inserted a clinical 
thermometer into the sick man’s 
mouth. (This method is recommended 
by Professor Schnupfenjunker of Leip- 
zig, in that epoch-making monograph 
of his entitled Die Ausserordentlichwider- 
spenstigenpatientenerschrakung.) He 
was now in a position to count gravely, 
watch in hand; the watch happened 
not to be going as he had forgotten to 
wind it over night, but even Penddle- 
ton realized that the man was playing 
the game according to the rules. 
“Pulse slightly irregular, symptoms of 
febricula,”’ murmured the doctor; “and 
the tongue—just alittle more light, 
please, Mrs. Penddleton. Thank you. 
Ah!” An apophthegm once uttered by 
a lecturer at “Bart.’s” to the effect that 
hallucinations come from the stomach 
here occurred to him. 

“Have we had our breakfast? No? 
Well, Mrs. Penddleton, a cup of tea with 
two nice crisp slices of toast can do 
no harm. And perhaps an egg, boiled 
soft. But the digestive organs must on 
no account be overcharged.” 

Penddleton, who was equipped with 
an appetite like a wolf, and who had 
by this time got beyond the exclama- 
tory stage, gurgled ominously. ‘“Per- 
haps, Mrs. Penddleton, I might have a 
word with you outside.” 

The doctor listened gravely to Mrs. 
Penddlton’s report of what had oc- 
curred, and succeeded in conveying to 
her, in that manner which is the per- 
quisite of the medical profession, that 
he knew perfectly well what she was 
going to say before she said it. He 
had been wavering between dyspepsia 
and a gastric attack, but he now came 
to the conclusion that it was some-new- 
thing-itis. He was indeed rather grat- 
ified on hearing about the razor and 
the soap and Eliza, the maid. He had 


enjoyed a certain reputation for his 
skill in the management of nervous dis- 
orders, ever since the day when he 
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had made the discovery that a publi- 
ean, whose case had been diagnosed by 
a brother practitioner as cerebral haem- 
orrhage, was in reality suffering from 
Xz. 

“Clearly a case of overwork, but with 
contributory causes aggravating the 
disease,” he admitted. “Captain 
Penddleton must be kept very quiet for 
the present.” 

He made out a prescription for a 
mixture (to be taken three times a day 
after meals), promised to call in again 
in the afternoon, and took his depart- 
ure, leaving Mrs. Penddleton some- 
what relieved in her mind. 

“Capting’s gone dotty, and they’re 
going to take ’im to Broadmoor,” Eliza 
confided to the grocer’s boy, who had 
a seared conscience, an insinuating ad- 
dress, and carroty hair. It is perhaps 
hardly necessary to record that “Gin- 
ger” lost no time in spreading this intel- 
ligence abroad, together with such ad- 
ditions as a fertile imagination could 
devise and a lying tongue could utter; 
he did not indeed miss a single door- 
step right along to the corner where 
you turn off towards Frimley. The 
result was that the tidings of Penddle- 
ton’s indisposition seriously ruffled the 
calm which used to brood over Cam- 
berley before the invasion of the motor- 
ear. Nor did Blagden-Biggs’ announce- 
ment in the ante-room of the Staff Col- 
lege that “old Pends was as jumpy as 
if he’d got the jim-jams in quadrupli- 
cate” tend to allay anxiety. Quite a 
number of people called to inquire and 
left cards, and during the afternoon 
the Commandant himself arrived and 
had an interview with Mrs. Penddle- 
ton. 

“He’s just a bit overtrained, Mrs. 
Penddleton,” the great man was good 
enough to say; “we must keep him on 
the walking list for a few days. He 
ought to have a mash, too, before you 
bed him down for the night.” 

The Commandant was one of those 
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kind of men who cannot pick out their 
own horse from among three on the 
road unless it happens to have pink 
stockings, or no tail, or is signalized by 
some equally unmistakable peculiarity; 
but he had made it a practice to ex- 
press himself in figurative language, 
redolent of the turf and the stable, ever 
since his bay pony mare, “Rats” (owner 
up), had run second for a sky race at 
Frowsypore. (There is reason to be- 
lieve that Rats would have won, had her 
rider refrained from indulging in cer- 
tain spasmodic contortions in the sad- 
dle at a critical juncture, which he af- 
terwards described as “finishing,” but 
which the mare mistook for an intima- 
tion that there was no occasion to 
hurry.) Mrs. Penddleton had not the 
remotest idea what the great man 
meant; but she felt that he intended 
to be kind, and she was not a little 
gratified by his affability and conde- 
scension. Moreover, when the doc- 
tor paid his afternoon visit, he pro- 
nounced the feverish symptoms to be 
abating and detected an improvement 
in tone, and he did not think there was 
any need to obtain the services of a 
rained nurse. Penddleton might 
have a milk pudding with his beef-tea 
in the evening, but no stimulants on 
any account, nor was he to smoke. 
Penddleton groaned aloud. 

At his visit next morning the doctor 


was apprised that the patient had 


slept well and was clamoring for food. 


During the examination the sufferer 
once or twice began plaintively: “I say, 
there really is somebody down 
the——”; but the doctor was firm as 
adamant and insisted upon the need 
for absolute quiet. Then, downstairs in 
the little drawing-room, he told Mrs. 
Penddleton that this was a case for 
change of air and scene. “Some bright, 
bracing place by the sea, Mrs. Penddle- 
ton; but not Margate—the Pierrots on 
the sands are too stimulating. He 


might come downstairs in the after- 
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noon, provided that no visitors are al- 
lowed. Ah, and I see you have a pi- 
ano. A little dreamy music perhaps, 
Mrs. Penddleton—one or two of Men- 
delssohn’s delightful Lieder ohne Worte; 
and you might sing soft lullabies to 
him in the waning light.” 

This, it will be conceded, was a little 
hard on Mrs. Penddleton, who, when 
she engaged in operations against the 
piano assumed a strenuous offensive 
from the very outset, and maintained it 
until she finished off the outraged in- 
strument with an _ all-embracing, 
nerve-shattering crash, leaving it 
to mutter and twang to itself for 
hours afterwards. Her singing, 
moreover, was of the bravura 
type, and her shrieks when rendering 
the more passionate portions of Tosti’s 
“Farewell” were something terrible to 
hear. But she knew her duty, and she 
promised to do her best. A few days 
later the whole party, Penddleton, Mrs. 
Penddleton, Dickie and Dickie’s nur- 
sery governess, proceeded to the sta- 
tion, where they took train for Dull- 
ington-on-Sea, and their troubles were 
promptly forgotten by everybody in 
Camberley. 

It was about a week after this ex- 
odus of a sorely stricken family to the 
sea-side that Blagden-Biggs came home 
after playing three hard sets at tennis, 
and, in accordance with his usual prac- 
tice, hastened to his own room, poured 
out a basin full of water, and plunged 
his face into it. He came up splutter- 
ing and using bad words, and rushed to 
the bell. The maid appeared. She 
was by Do means a bad-looking girl, 
and a few months earlier—before fall- 
ing under the spell of Evie—Blagden- 
Biggs would have chucked her under 
the chin as soon as looked at her. 

“I say, Mary, this water smells per- 
fectly abominable. Where d’you get 
it from?” Mary blushed becomingly. 
The water had been turned off at the 
main for a couple of hours in the fore- 
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noon when she was filling the jugs, and 
a young man—it had been the grocer’s 
boy, if the truth must be told—had 
been kind enough to draw water for 
her from the well at the back of the 
house. Should she empty the jugs all 
out and fill them again from the tap? 

“Oh, please, yes. There must be 
something wrong with that well. I 
say, we haven’t been drinking out of it, 
have we?” There had been a lecture at 
the College a few days before about 
hygiene, illustrated with diagrams of 
organisms magnified to a Homeric 
scale, and Blagden-Biggs had been 
much exercised in his mind over drains 
and things of that sort ever since. 
Mary bridled. It was not exactly what 
she said—but her manner made it plain 
that nothing would have induced her to 
procure water for drinking purposes 
from an impeachable source. Now, 
Blagden-Biggs was a public-spirited in- 
dividual (he would be a member of his 
County Council now if he had not 
driven over a dog in his motor on the 
election day, and lost a number of 
votes in consequence); so, when he 
presently went up to the College, he 
hunted up the local Directory .and 
found out the name and address of a 
man who did something: sanitary, and 
he despatched a letter to this official 
declaring that the well was a danger 
to the community. 

The result was that an emissary 
from the man who did something sani- 
tary procured a bottleful of water from 
the well, and this was despatched to 
an analyst, who furnished an exhaus- 
tive and, in most of its passages, unin- 
telligible report. It was, however, 
discovered from the document that, in 
addition to a large and varied assort- 
ment of other malignant bacilli, a pint 
of the fluid contained two million three 
hundred and forty-seven thousand one 
hundred and nine specimens of a most 
virulent microbe, one single one of 
which in a healthy condition had been 
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warranted by the most eminent bacte- 
riologist of the day to be capable of de- 
populating a city. The man who did 
something sanitary reported this cir- 
cumstance to certain local dignitaries, 
and these, having arrived at the con- 
clusion that the well must be purified, 
invited tenders. The one tender re- 
ceived was, after the lapse of a 
week, solemnly opened, and it was 
found to emanate from a local con- 
tractor, who, in the absence of other 
competitors, was invited to undertake 
the task. 

So, one morning, about nine o’clock, 
three tarnished-looking individuals 
formed up at the back of Penddleton’s 
premises, with ropes and picket-posts 
and other implements, and proceded to 
sit down and smoke for about an hour, 
in obedience to Rule 3 of the Trades 
Union of which they were submissive 
members. Rule 3 laid it down that no 
member of the association was to un- 
dertake to work for more than eight 
hours, or was actually to work for 
more than four. Eliza and Mary found 
it necessary to carry out most of their 
household duties for the time being in 
their respective backyards; and they 
were thus enabled to join in an im- 
proving conversation with the three 
tarnished-looking individuals, to which 
the ladies contributed chiefly in the 
form of tempestuous giggles. Event- 
ually, however, the individuals divested 
themselves of a portion of their gar- 
ments and, a rope ladder having been 
lowered into the shaft of the well, one 
of them slowly descended into the ori- 
fice. 


The coroner’s jury brought in an 
open verdict. It was never definitely 
determined whether it had been due to 
an accident or whether it had been a 
case of suicide, It remains in doubt 
to this day whether anything could 
have been done, supposing that some- 
body had displayed miraculous re- 
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source and presence of mind at the mo- 
ment when Penddleton rushed out on 
to the landing with his face all over 
blood and soap, and a razor in his 
hand, and nearly frightened Eliza, the 
maid, into fits. But it is an ill wind 
which blows nobody good. Dickie, 
revelling in the sunshine at Dullington- 
on-Sea, acquired the coloring of an Ital- 
ian urchin in a chromo-lithograph. 
Mrs. Penddleton discovered a place 
where you can get blouses—dressy 
ones, with two pleats down the backs— 
for sevenpence-halfpenny less than you 
can get them even in High Street, 
The Cornhill Magazine. 
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Kensington. And as for Penddleton 
himself, he reclined on the beach and 
filled his lungs with the invigorating 
ozone, he forgot all the useless facts 
which he had committed to memory, he 
ceased to worry himself about examin- 
ations, and the consequence was that 
he passed with flying colors—almost as 
well, indeed, as Blagden-Biggs. He 
became in due course an ornament of 
the Staff, and he would probably be a 
Military Member of the Army Council 
now were it not for his being disquall- 
fied owing to his having commanded 
his regiment. 
Chas. E. Calloell. 





THE NEW WAY. 


I wanted to kill Smith and I killed 
him. My reasons were known and 
approved by all right-thinking men, and 
when I mention that I am a church- 
warden, the President of our branch of 
the Y.M.C.A., a Rechabite, a Knight 
of the “Primrose League,” and a P.M. 
of the “Three Pillars,” you will grant 
that no mere difference of opinion or 
passing prejudice prompted my homi- 
cidal act. 

It happened thus. Reading Bergson 
by night alone—my wife was from 
home—there came the conventional ap- 
parition in black and scarlet, the con- 
ventional odor of asphaltum, and the 
conventional laugh laden with the bit- 
terness of all time. He wasted not a 
moment; though it was I who spoke 
first, recognized him, indicated my as- 
tonishment, and desired him sternly to 
be gone. 

“Wait,” he said. “I know all about 
you. I’m not here with the usual bar- 
gain. I shouldn’t insult a man of your 
reputation by offering terms or tam- 
pering with your future. I come sim- 
ply concerning Smith. To be frank, I 
want Smith. 


I will go further and 


say that I need Smith. Smith is the 
sort of genius—however, you know him 
almost as well as I do, and you will un- 
derstand how a man of his gifts must 
appeal to me. It happens that you 
wish him away from Ealing. You 
would be doing your party a real serv- 
ice by removing Smith. Is it not so?” 

I could only admit his assertion with- 
out reserve. 

“Very good. Then it surely becomes 
your duty to take the necessary steps? 
That you are obliging me by doing so 
is neither here nor there. In a word, 
I will direct you how Smith may be 
destroyed free of cost and free of sus- 
picion. Indeed, his extermination 
cannot fail to redound to your credit 
and welfare.” 

He interested me in spite of myself. 

“I cannot deliberately slay a fellow 
man,” I declared. 

“No,” he admitted, “but—have you a 
motor-car?” 

“I have.” 

“Then return home along Baling 
Common between eleven and twelve 
o’clock to-morrow night.” 

“I am never out after dark.” 
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“You must make an exception to that 
excellent rule. Travel at a steady 
pace and keep your own side of the 
road. We do the rest.” 

“T fail to follow you.” 

“Let me be clearer, then. Do you 
read the newspapers? You do. Well, 
have you observed what happens when 
a young child, an old woman, or an 
aged man is run over and killed by a 
motor-car? The drivers and owners of 
the car are instantly invariably and 
affectionately exonerated. Not once, 
since I obtained permission to put the 
motor on this planet, has anybody ever 
been in the wrong who took a life with 
it. The fault is invariably—invariably 
with the children and the deaf old 
Women and lame old men who come 
to grief. To kill a fellow creature 
with a motor-car is as safe and sure 
and satisfactory a method of taking 
life as wit of fiend has yet devised. 
The sympathy of every paid and un- 
paid magistrate in the world is with 
you; the coroners and coroners’ juries 
are with you; your friends and ac- 
quaintance are with you; it adds lus- 
tre to character and redounds to your 
credit; for without some incident of 
this sort your fame as a careful driver 
remains for ever unknown. Far from 
receiving any censure or reprimand for 
such a misfortune, you become the in- 
stant object of general condolence and 
concern. If you want real human sym- 
pathy and understanding, kill some- 
body with your motor-car; if you desire 
to see your friends at their very best 
and truest, kill somebody with your 
motor-car; if you wish to earn the re- 
spect and regard of every fair woman 
and brave man, kill somebody with 


your motor-car. For choice let it be a 


blind beggar or a child learning to 
walk. Then the whole great heart of 
humanity will quiver and bleed for you. 

“And better things are in store, my 
friend! 
need only 


A time is coming when you 
kill somebody with your 
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motor-car to receive public thanks, to 
earn a testimonial, to win a laurel 
crown. There are too many blind and 
deaf old women in the world, too many 
young children learning to walk, too 
many lame old men. The aviator is a 
fool; he seldom, if ever, smudges out 
anybody but himself; but the motorist 
—running cleverly just under the speed 
limit into the suburbs of cities at dusk 
—he is your useful member of the com- 
munity. A word to the wise is suffi- 
cient, To-morrow, at half after eleven, 
on main road beside Haling Common. 
Farewell. And fear not that we shall 
meet again. We never shall—and the - 
loss will be mine.” 

Satan went his sulphurous way and 
—well, he may be the father of lies; 
but if ever I heard the truth it was on 
that occasion. I returned to Ber ,zson, 
but found myself out of tune for meta- 
physics. Pure physics offered more in- 
terest. I thought of Ealing without 
Smith, and, as I thought, a sort of glad 
glory—a gay, light-hearted abandon— 
awoke in me. The emotion was quite 
new—to me; but doubtless many a hero 
of old time, as he set forth to rid the 
world of incubus or pest, has felt sim- 
ilarly uplifted. 

And the easiness of it! 
must have swept away Smith at about 
the tenth lamp-post on Ealing Common. 
It transpired that he was going home 
from a meeting of the committee of the 
“Ethical Socialists.” The authorities 
would gladly have given me a public 
luncheon; but since that must have 
been a compliment too obvious, nothing 
Was done until the autumn, and then 
my colleagues invited me to fill the 
mayoral chair. 

Ealing without Smith! 

The motor, then, may become a pre- 
cious source of retributive power; but 
we must be careful to follow the excel- 
lent lead of those who have already 
dropped their man, woman, or child in 
this manner. None has yet abused the 


I suppose I 
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privilege, though it is obviously capable 
of abuse. We should exercise all, cau- 
tion and self-control in this matter and 
operate only as I did, for the good of 
the greater number. Tq destroy even 
the least of fellow creatures from petty 
personal spite, or out of a hysterical 
longing for fame and the affection and 
sympathy of our kind, is an indefensi- 
ble act based on unworthy motives: I 
The Eye-Witness. 
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would not remove a pet dog for such 


a mean ambition. But when life faces 
us with the phenomenon of an Ethical 
Socialist in a civilized community, then 
the case is altered, and I submit that 
we are justified in enrolling ourselves 
and our cars as willing, active, ener- 
getic ministers in the service of Provi- 
dence and the State. 
Eden Phillpotts. 





CHARLES DICKENS IN AMERICA.* 


This interesting volume seeks to ex- 
plain the attitude of the American 
press and people towards Dickeis on 
the occasion of his first visit to the 
~United States as well as to assist Dick- 
* ensians to gauge for themselves the 
justice of his strictures on the Ameri- 
can journalism of the period. 

In spite of the enthusiastic welcome 
accorded to Dickens during his second 
visit to the States; in spite, too, of the 
half century that has since elapsed, 
there is evidence in the present work 
to show that the sense of grievance 
evoked by “American Notes” and 
“Martin Chuzzlewit” is dormant, not 
dead. Mr. Wilkins holds still that his 
countrymen have heen pilloried unjusti- 
fiably, and, casting about for reasons 
for such aileged misrepresentation, has 
lit upon two. 

The first, which suggests that Dick- 
ens may have deliberately “blown up” 
the United States with the aim of en- 
hancing his own popularity in England, 
Mr. Wilkins at once rejects, confessing 
himself unable to believe “that this 
great writer would prostitute his pen 
in such a manner.” The second, which 
finds more favor, is in our opinion, 
apart from its novelty, every whit as 
derogatory to the novelist, in that, by 
infusing a leaven of spite, it makes his 


* “Charles Dickens in America.’”’ Compiled 
and edited by William Glyde Wilkins. 
(Ohapman & Hal!.) 
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LIVING AGE, 


action at once petty and pettish. This 
reason—hidden hitherto, we fancy, 
from the mass of Dickens students— 
has at length been brought to light in a 
paper entitled “Charles Dickens in 
Illinois,” by Dr. J. F. Snyder, published 
in the Journal of the Illinois State His- 
torical] Society (the date is not given). 
Its purport may be briefly stated. 
Dickens visited America not to study 
the country or to gather materia] for 
“American Notes,” nor yet to plead the 
cause of International Copyright. “To 
see Cairo,” writes Dr. Snyder, “was 
really the main object of his 
journey,” and that because at some 
period during the writing of “Pick- 
wick” he had invested “a large 
part of his slender means” in 
the “Cairo City and Canal Company,” 
organized in the year 1837 by “one Da- 
rius B. Holbrook, a shrewd Boston 
Yankee.” 

Cairo at that time seems to have 
been well qualified, both as regards 
salubriousness and municipal glories, to 
rank with the “thriving City of Eden,” 
and Mr. Wilkins appears to regard it 
as the “original” of Eden. So, too, 
Mr. A. J. Philip, in his “Dickens Dic- 
tionary,” gives the following note upon 
Eden: “Original: a place known as 
Cairo in U.S.A.”; and the illustration 
in the present volume, entitled “High 
Water, Cairo, 1844,” lends plausibility 
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to the assumption. Mr. Philip, how- 
ever, advances no authority for his 
statement, and in any case to regard 
Dickens’s American satire as the out- 
come of personal spleen is to do him a 
great deal less than justice. Even if 
we admit the somewhat startling in- 
formation—which his biographers have 
one and all seen fit to ignore—that the 
novelist had himself figured vicariously 
at one time as a sort of Martin Chuzzle- 
wit, there is no evidence to show that 
Cairo, situated at the junction of the 
Ohio and Mississippi rivers, was indeed 
the model for Eden, situated on the 
bank of a single anonymous river. 
Forster’s “Life” places the inspiring 
locality somewhere on the canal be 
tween Harrisburg and Pittsburg, and 
Forster breathes no word of Darius 
B. Holbrook or the “Cairo City and 
Janal Company.” 

Again, of the Cairo of to-day it can, 
we believe, no longer be said, in Mr. 
Scadder’s enigmatical words, “It ain’t 
all built. Not quite”; yet in The Dick- 
ensian (August, 1909) Mr. Edwin S. 
Crandon of Boston, U.S.A., writes thus: 


Says the Kansas City Star, “The last 
logs of a cabin, all that was left of the 
‘Eden’ so graphically described by 
Charles Dickens, were washed away 
the other day by the muddy current of 
the Mississippi River, and not a vestige 
remains of ‘Scadder’s flourishing 


city.’ ” 

Mr. Crandon further asserts that this, 
“the real” Eden or “Marion City,” 
“stood on a bank of the Mississippi 
River, six miles east of the town of 
Palmyra, and a few miles above the 
city of Hannibal,” a place which re- 
calls pleasantly the name of Chollop. 
Mr. Crandon, moreover, supplies the 
inevitable “original” for Zephaniah 
Seadder in the person of William M. 
Muldrow, whose bright aim it was to 
convert his dismal swamp (Marion 
City) into the “Metropolis of the South- 
West.” Not content with this, the 


same gentleman declares that yet an- 
other “original’—that of “the great plan 
which occupied one whole side” of Mr. 
Scadder’s office—may still be seen in 
the “Clerk’s office of Marion County, 
Mo.” We do not propose to judge be- 
tween the three theories above stated; 
but rather to protest in general against 
the continued search for “originals”—a 
search which bids fair to deprive the 
searchers’ idol of any claim to creative 
distinction; and in particular against 
the foisting of an “original” on Eden 
(obviously a composite picture), 
whereby, if Mr. Wilkins’s view be ac- 
cepted, Dickens is made to stand con- 
victed of malicious misrepresentation, 
induced by personal resentment. Such 
a proceeding rouses a dim echo of Mr. 
Chollop’s spirited sentiment: “Our 
backs is easy ris. We must be cracked 
up, or they rises and we snarls.” 
When all is said, there is no scoun- 
drelism in the American portion of 
“Martin Chuzzlewit” which cannot be 
matched in the English chapters of the 
same novel. America, being young and 
a trifle sensitive, growled where Eng- 
land, the old and hidebound, laughed. 
In estimating the justice of Dick- 
ens’s attitude towards the American 
press, the present volume is of no great 
assistance. To collect all contempo- 
rary press cuttings concerning Dick- 
ens’s visit is not the best method of ar- 
riving at the truth as to the tone and 
calibre of the nation’s journalism. It 
is true that the majority of such no- 
tices are in the highest degree compli- 
mentary, yet a man as clearsighted as 
Dickens—his leaven of pardonable con- 
ceit notwithstanding—is not likely to 
have judged American journals solely 
by their references to himself, nor is it 
easy to believe that The New York 
Sewer, The New York Peeper, and The 
New York Family Spy existed solely in 
the imagination of one who consis- 
tently wrote and spoke in the terms of 
the utmost admiration of those aspects 
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that he deemed best in the great Re- 
public. 

It is of interest to note, as showing 
that Dickens did exercise some forbear- 
ance, even in “Martin Chuzzlewit,” 
that the “levee” held by Martin before 
his departure for Eden seems to have 
been suggested by a similar ceremony 
which took place, not ir a compara- 
tively out-of-the-way spt, like Capt. 
Kedgick’s “National Hotel,” but in 
“cultured” Philadelphia itself. A large 
proportion of the volume consists of 
reports of the various complimentary 
banquets and other festivities organ- 
ized in honor of the distinguished vis- 
itor—with speeches, toast:, and senti- 
ments in full, together with the com- 

The Atheneum. 
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ments of the local press ag Dickens 
travelled from town to town; and it 
must be confessed that now and again 
there occur in these effusions passages 
which remind us not a little of the 
“Watertoast Sympathizers” and the 
Pogram style of eloquence. Such, 
however, are side-issues of no material 
importance. Mr. Wilkins has per- 
formed his task with commendable im- 
partiality, and as a scrupulously care- 
ful narrative of the eventful journey of 
1842, and especially as representing, 
from the American point of view, the 
manner in which “Boz” at thirty came, 
saw, and conquered, his book is a novel 
and valuable addition to existing liter- 
ature on Dickens. 





PRESIDENT TAFT ON TRUSTS. 


We can all remember the Presiden- 
tial Messages to Congress of Mr. 
Roosevelt. They used to occupy five 
or six columns of the newspapers, and 
were pamphlets or homilies “de omni- 
bus rebus Americanis et quibusdam 
aliis.” President Taft has wisely de- 
parted from this practice by breaking 
up his Presidential Message into chap- 
ters or sections. We are grateful to 
Mr. Taft, for his first Message is com- 
passable as to bulk, and as it only deals 
with one subject our head is not so con- 
fused as it used to be by Mr. Roose- 
velt’s rambling encyclicals. Mr. Taft 
writes to the American nation about 
trusts and the Sherman Act of 1890, 
and in so doing he uses language which 
is rather technical, though doubtless 
familiar to American lawyers, of whom 
the President is one of the most dis- 
tinguished. We admire and respect 
Mr. Taft for writing about law like a 
lawyer and not condescending to the 
clap-trap of the market-place about a 
very difficult matter which has been 
agitating the whole American public 


for the last two or three years. The 
President declares that the Sherman 
Act shall neither be repealed nor 
amended, being quite sufficient to 
achieve the end which the American 
Government has had in view—namely, 
the regulation, not the ruin, of the 
Trusts. What is a Trust? In this 
country the name is generally applied 
to a kind of investment company which 
employs its shareholders’ money in 
buying and selling shares in other com- 
panies, or which merely holds shares 
and bonds and distributes the divi- 
dends and interest accruing therefrom 
as dividends to its own shareholders. 
These financial trusts have only been 


* moderately successful in the City of 


London: all of them have lost a good 
deal of capital, and only some of them 
have been rescued by really competent 
hands. In the United States a Trust 
means, as a rule, something different, 
though in New York there are one or 
two financial Trusts which do a species 
of banking and investment business. 
But a Trust generally means in Amer- 
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ica a combination or amalgamation of 
a large number of firms and compan- 
ies into one leviathan company which 
controls the trade by fixing prices, kill- 
ing competitors, restricting output, and 
generally behaving like a monopolist. 
Everybody has heard of the Standard 
Oil Trust, the Steel Trust, the Beef 
Trust, and the Tobacco Trust; but 
these are only the most prominent of 
a large number of Trusts which cover 
the United States like a network. There 
are two opposite views which may be 
taken of Trusts. The Trust may be 
regarded as the perfection of industrial 
organization, combining economy of 
production with efficiency of manage- 
ment. A great many theorists take 
this view who are not personally inter- 
ested in Trusts, as Mr. Bernard Shaw. 
in this country, and a great many prac- 
tical men, who are generally, however, 
pecuniarily biassed as shareholders or 
directors. On the other hand, the Trust 
may be regarded as the merciless mo- 
nopolist, crushing to death all compet- 
itors, milking the consumer to swell 
dividends, bribing legislators, and 
squeezing railway companies in the 
matter of rates. It is in this light of 
oppressive and unscrupulous monopo- 
lists that the Trusts are regarded by 
the man in the street, by railway direct- 
ors, and, in short, by nearly everyone 
who does not share in their profits. The 
truth about the Trusts, of course, lies 
between the two extremes, and Presi- 
dent Taft is too well experienced a 
lawyer not to be aware of the fact. 
He knows that many of the ugly sto- 
ries about the Standard Oil Trust are 
substantially true; that much healthy 
competition has been strangled by un- 
scrupulous methods; that there has 
been much bribery, and consequently 
much injustice--as a lawyer he must 
know all these things. As a statesman 


he must know that these overgrown 
monopolists are not good for the health 
of the body politic, and that it is easier 
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to extinguish individual enterprise 
than to create it. At the same time he 
eannot but be aware that these power- 
ful combinations of capital and brains 
have enabled American commerce to go 
forth and conquer the world with a 
vigor and rapidity and ingenuity which 
individual traders could never have 
achieved. Therefore Mr. Taft, like a 
sensible and courageous chief magis- 
trate, decides that the Trusts must by 
no means be abolished, and certainly 
not .robbed, but simply controlled by 
the steady application of the Sherman 
Act, which he has satisfied himself is 
adequate, though “supplemental” legis- 
lation is needed. Using a purely 
American phrase, Mr. Taft admits that 
a monopoly is only justifiable in the 
case of “public utilities,” by which we 
suppose is meant tramways and over- 
head wand underground railways in 
towns, and the supply of water and 
lighting to the public. We wish, how- 
ever, that Mr. Taft had expanded him- 
self a little on this subject of “public 
utilities.” Is a railway a public utility, 
and, if not, why not? What does Mr. 
Taft think of the nationalization of 
railways? “It is not intended,” writes 
the President, “to prevent the accumu- 
lation of large capital in business enter- 
prises in which such a combination can 
secure reduced cost of production, sale, 
and distribution. It’—the Sherman 
Law—“is directed against such an ag- 
gregation only when its purpose is that 
of stifling competition, enhancing or 
controlling prices, and establishing a 
monopoly.””’ Emphatically the President 
denies that it is the purpose of the 
Statute to confiscate the property and 
capital of the offending Trusts. Though 
fines and imprisonment of offending 
officials and forfeiture of corporate 
goods are provided for in_ the 
law, the milder method of an in- 
junction to restrain issuing from 
equity will be _—scopreferred. But 
equally emphatic is the President 
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in his assertion that the law is to be 
taken down from the nail on which it 
has hung too long like a suit of antique 
armor. “It must be enforced unless 
we are to banish individualism from all 
business and reduce it to one common 
system of regulation or control of 
prices like that which now prevails 
with respect to public utilities, and 
which, when applied to all business, 
would be a long step to State Social- 
ism.” These are wise and brave 
words. Will Mr. Taft be _ strong 
enough to disregard the ignorant and 
violent clamor of the Press, voicing the 
man in the street, for the abolition of 
The Saturday Review. 
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the Trusts? This demand for the heads 
of the Trust directors on a charger is, 
of course, Only one phase of the move- 
ment against capital by the socialists. 
It is a striking feature of the situation 
that the Trusts are attacked, from op- 
posite poles of thought, both by Col- 
lectivists and Individualists. If by 
his handling of these two contrary but 
convergent forces the President can 
compel the Trusts to abandon the pol- 
icy of monopoly, and to confine them- 
selves to economy and efficiency, he 
will have solved the most difficult prob- 
lem that faces the American Executive 
to-day. 





BOOKS AND AUTHORS. 


Another new edition of “Mother 
Goose”! This one, announced by The 
Baker & Taylor Co., is edited by Clif- 
ton Johnson and decorated under the 
direction of Will Bradley. The same 
house announces a new edition of 
“Alice in Wonderland,” illustrated in 
color and line by George Soper. 


The great problem which one faces in 
furnishing acceptable reading matter 
to boys, is how to present material 
which is interesting enough to hold 
their attention, but which does not give 
false standards of life. Biographies 
of heroes, written for boys are often a 
series of highly colored adventures, al- 
ways concentrating upon the central 
character, who is possessed of all the 
virtues, and most attractive faults. 
Charles Fletcher Allen, in his “David 
Crockett Scout,” has avoided these pit- 
falls, and at the same time has pro- 
duced a book which boys will read. 
The glow of hero worship does not il- 
lumine these pages, but a clean-cut, sin- 
cere narrative of the principal events in 
Crockett’s life, with little discussion, 
and no drawing of morals, make it a 


book worthy of respect, and, at the 
same time, highly entertaining. J. B. 
Lippincott Co. 


Miss Anne Hollingsworth Wharton, 
who, in previous volumes, has carried 
her readers upon pleasant and uncon- 
ventional tours through England, Italy 
and colonial and revolutionary Amer- 
ica, in her latest book “In Chateau 
Land” takes them through the chat- 
eaux of Touraine. The narrative takes 
the form of sprightly letters, written to 
a friend at home by one of a group of 
friends who are making the tour to- 
gether. Personal adventures and mis- 
adventures enliven the descriptions of 
scenery and buildings, and a slight 
thread of romance runs through the 
book. Twenty-five full-page illustra- 
tions in duotone give the reader attrac- 
tive glimpses of the scenes described. 
J. B. Lippincott Co. 


Daintily printed, bound in decorated 
covers, and furnished with an illumi- 
nated title-page and numerous illustra- 
tions, James Terry White’s “For Loy- 
ers and Others” offers itself as a gift- 
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book for the commemoration of special 
anniversary days, and happy or serious 
incidents of life. The verses here 
grouped together in different sections 
vary in thought and form and mood, 
but are alike in their simplicity and 
sincerity, and in their lyrical grace. 
They are not over-strained, but convey 
simple expressions of sympathy and 
affection which give them a stronger 
appeal than much more pretentious 
verse. Some of the verses here re- 
collected won cordial praise when first 
printed in the author’s earlier volume 
“Captive Memories.” Frederick A. 
Stokes Co. 


Unique among the books of the sea- 
son is the story called ‘‘Mother.” Its 
author, Kathleen Norris, has become 
known within the last few years by 
magazine work of that peculiar emo- 
tional quality which makes personal 
friends of readers, and this slender vol- 
ume will more than meet the expecta- 
tions with which it will be taken up. 
It is the story of a mother of eight, ex- 
quisitely told. The plot is simplicity 
itself—an ambitious oldest daughter be- 
comes private secretary to a woman of 
wealth in New York, meets a young 
professor of distinction there, and suf- 
fers agonies of mortification when he 
drops in on her at a week-end visit 
to her “thoroughly middle-class” home 
in a small town and is set down to a 
“hopelessly plebeian” dinner. The sit- 
uation is saved by the serenity and 
charm of the mother, and the romance 
ends happily, of course. The charac- 
ters and details are all intensely real, 
and the effect is not marred in the 
least by the obvious purpose of the au- 
thor in portraying a woman who “does 
not strain and chafe to express herself 
through the medium of poetry or music 
or the stage, but puts her whole splen- 
did philosophy into her nursery, and 
launches sound little bodies and minds 
that have their first growth cleanly and 
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purely about her knees.” Pathetic sto- 
ries of mothers are not uncommon. A 
story of happy, triumphant mother- 
hood, like this, is rare. The Macmil- 
lan Co. 


“Loves of the Poets” is a series of 
graceful essays by Richard Le Gal- 
lienne done into an attractive gift 
book. There is no need for explanation 
or description of the charm of Mr. Le 
Gallienne’s style. It is enough to say 
that he is here as happy in his phras- 
ing and as melodious in cadence as in 
his other work. He chooses his subjects 
well and writes of them sympatheti- 
cally and with the utmost delicacy, 
never rants, even in his moments of en- 
thusiasm, and never gossips. The first 
essay, that on the Brownings, is far 
and away the best in the book; it gives 
the essence of the two personalities 
with surprising adequacy and restraint. 
The second tells vividly of Chopin and 
George Sand. The story of Michael 
Angelo and Vittoria Colonna, of Ros- 
setti and Elizabeth Siddal, an interest- 
ing chapter of surmises as to the 
identity of various Julias and Stellas 
of literature, the story of Mary Stuart 
and Pierre Chastelard, and a slightly 
précieug discussion of “Est-elle brune? 
Est-elle blonde?” complete the number 
of essays. The book will not appeal to 
the curious, but to those who like sym- 
pathetic bits of biography. The Baker 
& Taylor Co. 


An estimate of the work of living au- 
thors is difficult but interesting when 
well done, as when in the present in- 
stance, under the title “Some Ameri- 
can Story Tellers,” Frederic Taber 
Cooper includes not only modern nov- 
elists, but some writers of short sto- 
ries as well. Those whose work and 
methods are discussed are Marion 
Crawford, Robert Herrick, Ellen Glas- 
gow, Robert W. Chambers, Gertrude 
Atherton, Winston Churchill, Kate 
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Douglas Wiggin, David Graham Phil- 
lips, Frank Norris, O. Henry, Owen 
Wister, Booth Tarkington, Edith Whar- 
ton, and Ambrose Bierce. In no sense 
are the essays biographical but purely 
critical. The test which the author 
seems to apply to each of his subjects 
is to measure them largely by the 
standard of readableness. He is broad- 
minded and clear sighted, not claiming 
perfection where it does not exist, nor 
criticizing too scathingly. In each case 
he endeavors to emphasize the especial 
qualities which have brought fame and 
popularity to these story tellers, but he 
also states clearly their defects and 
weaknesses. There is a fineness of dis- 
tinction which makes the collection val- 
uable and interesting, even if one can- 
not always agree with the author’s con- 
clusions. The great figure heads of 
the literary world have always upon 
them a ceaseless flood of criticism, but 
not often can be found so clever an 
estimate, as in this volume, of the les- 
ser lights whose reputation, in many 
instances, is still in the making. 
Henry Holt & Co. 


In “The Singing Man” Josephine 
Preston Peabody shows no less grace 
and lyric charm than in her earlier 
poems, but there is a new and stronger 
note than any motif she has attempted 
before. Nearly all the poems in the 
book are informed with an overmaster- 
ing pity and sympathy for people who 
hopelessly toil, the laborer who in our 
time is no longer the singing man, the 
“Wayfaring Woman,” “Lady of Sor- 
rows,—Mother,—Drudge august,” and 
most poignant 

“O bitter, bitter-sweet! 

Beauty of babyhood,— 

Earth’s wistful uttermost of good 

Flung out upon the street!” 

Sometimes the sorrow and denuncia- 
tion rises to almost prophetic heights, 
and at others it sings in simple folk- 
song fashion, but it is always poetry 
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and always strongly human. Even 
the most intimate of the love poems are 
connected with the tenderness of the 
new theme. The one that begins: 
“You, Four Walls, Wall not in my 
heart!” is the best single expression of 
the mingling of the two emotions. 
“The Singing Man” and “The Canticle 
of the Babe” are perhaps the most pow- 
erful and appealing poems, but there is 
little choice. It is all fine, mature 
work. Houghton Mifflin Co. 


A book of great beauty, and of en- 
during interest and value is Helen 
Archibald Clarke’s “The Poets’ New 
England,” published by the Baker & 
Taylor Co. No one could be better 
qualified than Miss Clarke for prepar- 
ing such a volume as this, for no one 
knows New England better, or the 
poets of New England, or has made 
more sympathetic and loving studies of 
both. She includes in the scope of this 
work,—for which her previously-pub- 
lished sketches of “Longfellow’s Coun- 
try” and “Hawthorne’s Country” have 
been a kind of preparation—not only 
the natural features of New England 
as the New England poets have sung 
them; but New England legend and ro- 
mance, the history of which has been 
wrought out in New England, from the 
landing of the Pilgrims to the present 
time, the records and tributes of per- 
sonal and literary friendships, and the 
characteristic emotions and reflections 
of the group of New England poets,— 
Longfellow, Lowell, Whittier, Bryant, 
Holmes and Bmerson. The unusual 
beauty of the forty or more full-page il- 
lustrations leads one to turn the pages 
of the book somewhat hastily at first, 
passing from one picture to another of 
the scenes of natural beauty and histor- 
ical association; but the book will yield 
its best only to those who read the text 
from the first page to the last. This 
is no mere grouping of attractive pic- 
tures, with bits of descriptive text to 
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give them a setting; but a real and 
comprehensive study of New England’s 
scenery, tradition and history as re- 
flected in the verse of her great poets. 
It appeals equally to the sense of 
beauty and to the feeling of local at- 
tachment and patriotism; and is a 
book in which no loyal New Englander 
and no lover of poetry can fail to find 
delight. 


That “The Healer” is a vehement at- 
tack on the medical profession is 
enough to make interesting reading of 
Robert Herrick’s latest novel, but it 
is, moreover, a story of love and mar- 
riage as powerful as the author’s other 
books. The wild doctor of the back- 
woods has come off into the wilderness 
with his drug-habit, his drinking, his 
phenomenal gift of healing and his dis- 
gust at the methods of his profession. 
By a difficult operation he barely saves 
the life of a girl born and bred in “Su- 
burbia-Philistia,” falls in love with her, 
and in a year marries her. They are 
happy in the stone house he has built 
for her himself, until the civilized in- 
stincts of the woman crop up again. 
He yields to her until he is head of a 
successful sanatorium and making his 
fifty thousand a year. Then come his 
old enemies, his deliverance, this time 
by another woman, and finally his real 
life work—a model hospital in the city. 
The story is told with the sternness 
characteristic of Mr. Herrick’s work, 
but there are moments of beautiful 
clarity and significance. The doctor’s 
wife is drawn with scornful under- 
standing and the doctor himself with 
fairness. The problem of the unfortu- 
nate marriage is not the question the 
author wishes the book to leave with 
the reader. It is rather sentences like 
these that he would make the larger 
theme: “They were alike engaged in 
the same trade—with better or worse 
equipment, from the doctor with his tin 
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sign hanging in the wind before the 
drug store to the great specialist in his 
private suite. They were exploiting 
the human body and the human soul 
for private profit.” The Macmillan Co, 


“Broken Words” is the title which 
Mr. William Bellamy gives to his fifth 
century of charades, but his admirers 
will not quarrel with any title he may 
choose, so long as the charades are 
forthcoming. They may well feel that 
they have a just grievance, because, 
while pleasant experience has taught 
them to expect a century every year, in 
the present instance Mr. Bellamy has 
kept them waiting two years. How- 
ever, all will be forgiven, now that the 
book is at hand, and proves to be just 
as gay, just as tricksy, just as ingen- 
ious as its predecessors. Who but Mr. 
Bellamy ean carol charades in this 
fashion: 


All night have the neighbors heard 

The calf that will not my last; 

All night have the breezes stirred 

The cabbages heading fast. 

She is coming, my beautiful girl, 

My whole her breakfast and lunch, 
And the lettuce sings, “I curl, I curl,” 
The cucumber. says, “Be cool, be cool,” 

The asparagus murmurs, “Bunch.” 


It is this combination of humor and 
melody which gives Mr. Bellamy’s 
charades half their charm. They are 
never dull. They do not take too great 
phonetic liberties with the words played 
upon. They are up-to-date and not in 
the least remote in their suggestions and 
allusions. Whether as a panacea for 
solitude or as an instrument of jollity 
among friends it would be difficult to 
find anything better than this slender 
volume of baffling jests. There is a 
key, but it is of the kind that can be 
used not for unlocking the problems 
but for verifying the results. Hough- 
ton Mifflin Co. 

















Commonwealth Hotel 


(Incorporated ) 
Opposite State House, Boston, Mass. 








Offers rooms with hot and cold water for $1.00 per 
day and up; which includes free use of public shower 
baths. Nothing to equal this in New England. 
Rooms with private bath for $1.50 per day and up; 
suites of two rooms and bath for $4.00 ™ day and up. 


Dining room and cafe first-class uropean plan 


ABSOLUTELY FIREPROOF 
Stone floors, nothing wood but the doors 


EQUIPPED WITH ITS OWN SANITARY VACUUM 
CLEANING PLANT 


STRICTLY A TEMPERANCE HOTEL 
Send for Booklet 











60TO Bermuda 


$10 UP ROUND TRIP FROM NEW YORK 

Tours Include Hotels, Excursions, Lowest Rates 
Twin Screw S. S. “Bermudian,” 10,518 tons dis- 
placement, sails every week; bilge keels, electric fans, 
wireless telegraphy, no steerage. 
Fastest, newest and only steamer landing passengers 
at the dock in Hamilton. Golf, Tennis, Fishing, 
Bathing, Sailing and Cycling. 


WEST INDIES 

New S.S. “Guiana” sails Dec. 12th, Jan. 20th, 
March 2nd, and other steamers fortnightly for St. 
Thomas, St. Croix, St. Kitts, Antigua, Guadaloupe, 
Dominica, Martinique, St. Lucia, Barbadoes and 
Demerara. For illustrated pamphlets apply to A. E. 
OUTERBRIDGE & CO., Agents, Quebec S.S.Co, 
Ltd, 29 Broadway, New York; THOS. COOK & 
SON , 322 Washington Street, Boston or any Ticket 
Agent, or Quebec S. S. Co., Ltd., Quebec. 


CHANGES OF ADDRESS 


@ Living Age subscribers are requested to re 
member that the number bearing date any 
given Saturday is mailed on the Tuesday pre 
ceding. @ To avoid disappointment and te 
allow time for correcting the mailing list, any 
changes of address should reach the publisher 
at least nine days prior to the date of the num 
ber which is to be sent to the new address 
@ Subscribers are requested to send a new no- 
tice every time that a change of address b 
desired, 


THE LIVING AGE CO.., 6 Beacon St., Bostes 

















STORER F. CRAFTS, Gen. Mgr. 
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Prints and Autographs 
THE PLACE TO BUY OR SELL 


isseed monthly and mailed on 
request 














KAKAS- BROS. 1c. 
FURRIERS 


RETAILERS 





NO MISREPRESENTATION 
AS TO VALUES 





RELIABLE FURS 
RELIABLE INFORMATION 
RELIABLE PRICES 
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Watermans 
Ideal 


FountainmPen 
Leiy 


In Making Your Gift Selections 


tend tothe useful presents—place Waterman's 
Ideals at the top of your list. There is ‘no 
* other gift you can be quite so sure will please, 
or the quality of which can be of a higher 
standard. Prices start at $2.50 and increase 
only for larger sizes or mounted styles. 
Puilly Guaranteed Exchanged Until Suited 
Sold Everywhere 
L. E. Waterman Co., 173 Broadway, N. Y. 








BROWN’S 


Bronchial 


TROCHES 


can be depended upon as a most conven- 
ient and effective relief for hoarseness, 
coughs, loss of voice, inflammation of the 
throat, bronchial and asthmatic conditions. 


Singers and Public Speakers 
Find them Invaluable for 
clearing the voice. 


Brown’s Bronchial Troches have been used 
throughout the world forover half a century 
and are unquestionably the most esteemed 
and best known throat remedw today. They 
are safe to take as often as required as they 
contain no cpiates or other harmful drugs. 
Can be carried in purse or vest pocket— 
always ready for use. Sold everywhere in 
boxes—never in bulk. 


Price 25¢, 50¢ and $1.00 
Sample sent free on request 


JOHN I. BROWN & SON 
Boston, Mass, 




















